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CONCLUDED. 


Most people admitted the sentence to be over lenient, yet re- 
gretted deeply the mode in which it had fallen upon Wirbel. For 
every kreuzer of the young soldier’s pay and allowance had been 
heretofore devoted to his poor infirm mother ; and as to hard ser- 
vice, the consequences of his wound had so enfeebled him, and the 
disturbance of his mind so tended to retard his recovery, that he 
was scarcely fit for his ordinary routine of duty, much less for labo- | 
rious work. Still, the court had been too merciful to admit of his 
hazarding an attested petition to that eflect to the president. He 
chose to submit in silence. It should never be said of him that he 
showed a more craven spirit on the occasion than Conrad Stein. 
Whatever duty, therefore, was assigned was cheerfully executed. 
Courage stood him instead of physical force. His brave spirit con- | 
quered all difficulties ; and while his comrades insisted that he | 
ought to report himself sick, young Wirbel, with wasted brow and | 
feeble step, was scen fulfilling tasks such as would have appalled a 
galley-slave. He fancied that, should a portion of his six months | 
of punishment be passed in the infirmary, the suspension of his 
pay might be extended beyond the term, to the injury of his des- 
titute parent. 

But there was one person who endured all this with a keener 
Every grievance sustained by Wirbel fell || 








pang than the sufferer. 
with heavier weight upon the soul of Ursel Wechsler. Her strength || 
failed with his, her cheek paled with his, her heart sank with his. 
She kept watch over all his movements: distant watch, for his un- 
relenting heart still refused to entertain a syllable offered in exte- 
nuation of the past ; and every day she breathed her self-accusing 
murmurs to her brother, “ that the council of war had better have 
condemned Wirbel at once to an honourable death, than to die by | 

| 





inches 
happy maiden in all Salzburg, 
‘Those occasions were not, of course, left unimproved by so judi- | 


was the cause of all! 
cious a moralist as Nickel. Many atime and oft did he lay aside 

his awl of a morning and his trombone at even-tide, to repeat, with | 
**damnable iteration,” in the ears of his weeping sister, the homi- | 
lies daily recited to himself in the canonical tone of the cathedral | 
close ; setting forth that Otto was indeed dying of weakness, Otto's | 


mother of hunger and cold, and that Ursel the coquette, and no 


longer the blameless, ought to die of shame as the remote origin of | 
the evil. 

Fortunately, however, for the wounded spirit of Ursel, she knew | 
one part of these accusations to be unfounded. No privation had | 
as yet befallen the old mother of the chivalrous but cruel carbinier; 
inasmuch as the hoardings of her previous industry, and all she 
could guin in addition by plying her spindle or knitting-necdles at 
the leisure hours once devoted to girlish recreation, were now de- 
voted to replenish the widow's cruise. Artless as she was, Ursel 
had too much delicacy to appear openly as the benefactress of Wir- 
bel's mother. She contrived, with the assistance of the copper- 
emith’s wife, to make her gifts appear the donations of a charitable 
lady of rank ; and the poor old woman's limbs were warmed and 
her meals made plenteous by the industry of one who was denied, 
now and for evermore, the happiness of being to her as a daugh- 
ter. Frau Wirbel was av resolute in refusing to have the name of 
Wechslers pronounced in her hearing, as Lady Capulet could have 


been in turning a deaf ear to that of Romeo Montagu. 


Early frosts darted their 
Even! 


Unluckily, the winter set in hardly 
chilly influence from the gorges of the Salzburg mountains. 
in November the ground was covered with three feet of snow. The 
sledges went tinkling and whirring along the roads, and the glit- 
tering Inn, rippling through the city between shaggy borderings of 
ice, that vainly strove to unite its surface with the frozen banks. 
Poor Ursel was forced to cover herself in her cloak and eider-down 
quilt, while, for several hours after midnight, she plied her busy 
wheel, unknown to her brother, who snored away the night, dream- 
ing of fugues and motets, obes and trombones, unwitting the toils | 
and sorrows of his disheartened and repentant sister. 

But never once did Ursel allow herself to indulge in the luxury 
of fuel. So long as the aged limbs of Otto’s mother were depen- , 
dant upon her for warmth, it was her duty to suffer and be frugal. | 
Her teeth chattered ; her blue hands could scarcely hold the knit- 
ting-needles ; her whole frame ached with intensity of cold, but |, 
not a murmur escaped her lips. |) 

One night—it was just twelve days after Christmas—and z 


Salzburg was holding its feast of the Epiphany, or heilige-drey 
komgstag, after the fashion common to all Christendom, of eating 
spicy-cake and electing a king for the night. The stoves glowed 


!* still ending with the declaration that she, the most un- |! 


| with social fervour from one end of the city to the other. The || 
river reflected back the illuminated windows of the quay ; and, but 
| for the bitter whirling gusts that blew across the half-frozen waters, 


| there would have been pleasure in contemplating the streaming of |) ¢ 


) | those innumerable lights upon the embankments of icicles and snow. 
| But it was anything but pleasure to be abroad on sucha night. The 
cutting blast drove every living thing to shelter. A few miserable 
| masterless dogs sat cowering close beside the house-doors, as if 
| striving to imbibe the warmth exhaling through the crevices ; and 
beside one or two doors, where the festivities of the inmates had || 
congregated a sledge or two, the drivers, dismounted from their 
boxes, leaned against their beasts for comfort, while the horses 

seemed reciprocally comforted by the vital contact. All was frost ; 
cutting, penetrating, darting, exterminating frost ! 


kénigstag, sat solitary beside her scarce warm stove, awaiting the 
return of Nickel from Canon Dietrich’s, whither he had taken his 
trombone to recreate the ears of his ancient dulcina with a sono- 
rous weihnachtslied. The evening had been long and dreary, but 
she comforted herself with the reflection that, on that night, the 
|| second month of Otto’s sentence of punishment expired ; while the 
earnings of her preceding week had exceeded the amount of a 
whole month of Otto's forfeited pay. ‘These happy thoughts and || 
the hum of her busy wheel beguiled the time till Nicke!’s usual 
and the cobbler, bearing his instrument in its 





| knock was heard ; 
| green baize bag, was admitted into his domicile. 

“A cruel chilly night, take my word for't !" cried he, proceed- 
ing to rake the all but extinguished embers of his iron stove. “ "Tis || 
not twelve minutes’ walk from the cathedral hither; yet I doubt 
| whether the most wretched French caitiff of the Moscow — 
had more ado to keep his fingers’ ends from freezing, than I, as I 
| crossed the bridge!" And Nickel shuddered audibly, suiting the 
action to the word. 
| ]T thought Fraulein Agnesia had promised you a draught of the || 
| Herr Canon's Twelfth-night spice-bole !” said Ursel, looking up 
from her wheel with a smile. 

* And so she did, and kept her word, and even favoured me with 
/a second to wash down the first,” said Nickel, stamping his feet 
upon the brick floor as if to restore animation. “* But even spice and 
wine lose their zest in such a night as this. I swear to you, liebe 
schwester, 1am as chilled as though I had been lying a twelve- 
month stiff and stark in the vaults of the cathedral.” 

“ Jest not upon the dead !” replied the now sobered Ursel, in a 
grave tone. 

“Faith! Tam ill-inclined to jest upon anything,” cried Nickel. | 
“The cold seems to have got into my heart.” 

* Will you try a glass of kirsch?” demanded Ursel, compassion- 
ately. “J have not opened the flask which our cousin Johann 
brought me from the 

“No, no! keep the gift for some better océasion,” cried Nickel 


“ Tyrolian hirschwasser is a thing not to be sneezed at, or tippled | 


Tyrol last summer.” 


idly inacorner. “Tis the sovereignest cogdial on earth, and beats 
to sticks the cherry-water of Switzerland or the Black Fesest. 


Some feast-day or other [ will tell you news of Johann's kirsch.’ 


Urael Wechsler, meanwhile, having declined the invitation of || 
the Schmidts to solemnize with them the cheerful festival of the |! 


| He intended the intelligence, my pretty Ursel, as a reflection upon 


” 


you. 
| On whom else is it a reflection?” sighed Ureel. “ But what 
‘cruelty to select a man recovering from heavy sickness, a shadow, 
|a very shadow, to occupy a post on such a night! The 
berg! Why, he will be scarcely able to keep his footing against 
the blast.” 
** And a storm of snow and sleet setting in for the night!” add- 
‘ed the considerate brother. “I'll warrant he'll be found three 
feet under the drift by morning, poor dear Otto !” 

“ At what hour is the guard relieved !” demanded Ursel 

“Tis a twelve hours’ watch; from seven till seven, I fancy,” 
| replied Nickel. ‘* Otto has now been three hours exposed to the 
| biting night winds. A strong man is puzzled to withstand them in 
such weather ; far more a poor, puny, sickly invalid, By St, 
|phan! ‘tis a henious thing to expose a poor ailing being like 
|to such a peril. But they say there's strife against him among the 
| officers of his corps. ‘The lieutenant, young Zachy, has some eause 
for enmity against Wirbel.” 

“ Who knows it, alas! better than myself?” ejaculated Ursel. 
conscious that her indignant rejection of the young b insolent 
| love suit, by a bold avowal of fidelity to Wirbe!, was tie oF of his 
animosity. ‘ Nickel, if you are a charitable soul,” she contintied, 
| gird on your sheepskin cloak, and carry poor Wirbel a draught of 
this comfortable cordial.” 

“ And why, pray you, should I put in peril my 6wn life, by con- 
fronting the inclement skies, to solace a man who has been the in- 
nocent cause of so much annoyance to us allt” demanded Nickel, 
with indignation. 


“ Christian charity, gratitude for his services to your sister,” 


Ursel began 

“Bah!” interrupted the cobbler. ‘ Charity begins at home ; 
| and the difficulties | experienced this night in getting through my 
weihnachtslied convince me that, were I now to take cold, my trom- 


| 











My lungs, Ursel Wechsler, 


| bone must be laid aside for the winter. 


are no longer what they were! 
‘Nor your heart either,"’ mused Ursel, in the depths of her own 
“ You will positively not go, then!” she said, aloud. 
Positively, definitively, firmly. Iwill not budge this night 


| from my comforable home 
“ Good-night, then,” quoth Ursel, seizing the candlestick, and 


' moving towards the door of her bed-chamber; “ good dreams to 





| you, brother, till to-morrow 
| And, having returned her salutation, and deposited his trombone 
in the cupboard and his beaver-skin cap on a peg, Nickel went and 
|| did likewise. In a quarter of an hour he was snoring sound aslee 
But it was not with a view to repose that Ursel had hurried into 
Ursel's first movements there were to drop on her 
and, having commended herself to th 





i her chamber 
| knees for a hasty prayer; 
| protection of heaven, she donned her warmest cloak, her clogs, her 

i| |foxskin breastplate, and, having tied over her chin a long silk 

shaw! of Italian manufacture, the gift of Otto Wirbel on his return 
| from Naples, waited till the silence of the place, interrupted only by 
| the ebb and flow of Nickel’s audible slumbers, assured her that she 


| might venture forth. Then, stealing towards their little battery- 


“ Have you had a merry evening?” demanded Ursel, putting by | hatch, she filled a small bag with refreshments, (not forgetting Jo 


her wheel, with the intention of preparing for bed 

“ Merry is scarce a befitting mood for the sober hospitalities of 
the Canon Dietrich’s establishment, 
“but I played my weihknachtslied completely to my own satisfac- 
tion, and smoked my pipe by the stove, and drank my draught, or 
draughts, as I have already acquainted you; and, had it not been 
for the intrusion of that noisy, ss brute, Agnesia’s cousin, 
saltworks at Hallien, the evening might have 
sped glibly cnough. But, for my part, | would as soon be in com- 
pany with an ox as of that Alpine bear.” 

“He is very often at the canop'’s house of late, 
carelessly 

“ Too often, as you would doubtless infer,” replied her brother. 
“The excellent Agnesia takes more pleasure in his company than 
altogether pleases me, while J take nothing but disgust. Never does 
the rude rascal omit saying something malicious and mortifying; 


sensele 


the foreman of the 


"said Ursel, | 


sometimes reflecting on Salzburg, (he is Bavarian born,) some- | 


times on my calling, sometimes on my sister, sometimes on my- 


| self; while, far more frequently than is becoming, his deluded re- | 


lative thinks it courteous to reward with a smile the stale pleasan- 
tries of her kinsman. This night, for instance, when I apologized | 
for the somewhat impaired tones of my instrument as being chilled 


‘by the frost, not only was he pleased to be jocose touching the 


freezing of the tune in Baron Munchausen’s horn; but, when I |; ; 
}! her furebodings did not deceive her in announcing to be the pros- 


enlarged upon the bitterness of the weather, could find no better 
answer than to bewail the fate of Otto Wirbel, who, it appears for | 


his sins, is mounting guard this night on the eummit of Monchs- 


berg. The Herr Stephan passed him at nightfall almost expiring | 
of cold, and swears that the poor lad will be dead before morning. 


. ' 
"replied Nickel, demurely ; | 
|} some moments of breath ; 


|, onee noticed its hardship 
\\ the summit of the steep rock, (through which the passage, cut bv 


j!}a defunet archbishop, bears the 


|| rushed forward 


|! hanna’s memorable flask of kirschenwasser,) and, turning the key 
|| ste althily in the lock of the house-door, sallied forth into the snow 


Her first encounter with the chilly night-wind deprived her for 
and, as she took her way towards the 


Ménchsberg, Ursel continued to sob like a child recovering the 


shock of its first plunge into a cold bath 
The way was long, the way was bitter, the way was solitary 

but so pre-engrossed was | rsel by her refiections, that she never 

It was not till, having reached nearly 


striking inseription, ** Te Sara lo 


*) that she found herself scarcely able to sts and against the 


|| quenter, 
The city lay at her feet with a thousand 


whirling eddies of snow 
Yet all appeared to be in utter darkness, so blinding were 


net her frozen face 


lichts 
the snow-custs which drove aga: 

Ursel, having now advanced within a few paces of the lonely 
outpost guarded by Otto, expe cted every moment to be saluted 
‘of the vigilant sentinel. But not a sound 
The watchbox was close beside her. She stood upon the little 
} eminence exactly overtopping the Ménchst but not a 


| word from Otto! Overpowered by presentiments of evil, Ursel 
it was only by 


with the “ Wer da!’ 


berg gate ; 
No Otto was in the sentry-box: 
turning the light of her little lantern in all directions that, a short 
| distance off upon the snow, she discerned some dark object, which 





| trate form of Wirbel ! 
In an instant she was by his side, chafing his cold hands, warm- 
ing on her bosom his senseless brow, and at length, insinuating be- 


} tween his lips a few drops of the restorative cordial with which 
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she came provided. But still Otto gave no token of life! His 
arms hung listless, his form !ay half imbedded in snow, his eyes 
wete closed. No breath was on the blue lips of the soldier. 

“Oh heavens! he is dead, he is gone! He hath died here, 
succourless, of feebleness and cold! And I, miserable fool that I 
am, have been the cause of this! Otto, my own Otto! my only 
love, my love from childhood, my good, brave, precious, generous, 
loving Otto! Oh! what will become of his mother, when these 
miserable tidings réach the ears of the widow Wirbel !” 

And either the kisses wildly bestowed by Ursel upon the cheeks 
of her victim, or these frantic outcries, at length reached the torpid 
soul of the soldier. Wirbel heaved a deep sigh and unclosed his 
eyes, to find himself lying under the overclouded canopy of hea- 
ven, his head upon the knees of a woman, whose warm breath and 
falling tears seemed to have recalled him to life and consciousness. 

“ How is this!” faltered the soldier, attempting to uplift his 
feeble limbs. ‘ Where am I! and who hath thus eharitably re- 
lieved me?” 

“ Drink this, dearest Otto,” murmured Ursel, again offering the 
flask to his lips. And, without heed of the voice that addressed 
him, the soldier imbibed a mouthful of the kindly spirit. He was 
revived. Struggling with his sense of helplessness, he gradually 
raised himself; and Ursel, too, rose, and stood upright beside him. 
But the little lantern, which still lay on the drifting snow, threw no 
light upon her face; and Otto had still no suspicion that he had 
been assisted by more than an accidental p g 

“I thank you, good woman,” said he, “for having thus provi- 
denttially preserved my life. But for your accidental arrival at this | 
desolate spot at this late hour, I should have been found dead at 
my post when the patrol came its rounds, A thousand and a thou- 
sand thanks. I am an ailing man ; unmeet, God knows, to weather 
nights like this ; and how I shall make through the hours to come, 
He only can tell who hath this once preserved me. In His mercy 
do I put my trust; in His stength I am strong. Farewell, good | 
friendly wayfarer. Take a grateful stranger's advice, and lose no 
time in regaining the city. A hurricane is coming on.” 

“Regain the city, and leave you here alone?’ cried Ursel, in 
her natural voice. ‘ Never!” 

“ Ursel!” ejaculated the soldier, starting from her side, “ Ursel 
Wechsier? Is it to you, then, my safety is owing!” cried Wirbel, 
snatching up the lantern and turning it upon the pale face of his | 
devoted assistant. “ Rather would I have perished in the snow, 
maiden, than be in aught indebted to such friendship.” 

“ Say not so! 
her hands in supplication. ‘ Be merciful, Otto! be forgiving. My 
fault has been expiated by the anguish | have endured during your | 
danger, your sickness, your imprisonment, your trial. I am here, | 
my own dearly loved Otto ; alone in the darkness of this dreadful | 





er. 





| 


Oh! say not, say not so!" cried Ursel, joining || 
trial, forest kings or gnomes, Rubezahl and every other spirit of | 


“That advantage might easily be accomplished,” said Ursel. 
“The kilns are not above a quarter of a mile down the mountain 
side. I rested there on my ascent, and could searcely support the 
unnatural heat of the place.”” 

“Be the temperature what it may, it avails not to me,” cried 
Wirbel, “ since I may not, for a moment, desert my post.” 

“ And who is to know that you desert it?” cried Ursel. 

“ There pass occasional travellers and carriers along this road, 
who, missing the challenge of the sentinel, and suspecting that mis- 
chief had befallen him, would probably institute inquiries.” 


da?’ and demand the word, as the best man of you all !” 

“ You, Ursel ?” 

“ Lend me your cloak, schako, and musket, and I will cheerfully 
mount guard till you return.” 

“ You fancy’ that I would leave you alone in this dreary, deso- 
late place!” 

“I fancy that you will obey my injunctions, Otto, as you used 
formerly, when you loved your poor little Ursel. And I hereby 
| protest to you, that only on condition of your repairing instantly to 
| the kilns, and remaining there half an hour, till you are thoroughly 
| warmed and restored, will J consent to overlook your want of faith 
| in giving ear to the calumnies of Conrad Stein. Refuse me at your 

peril. But, no! you will not refuse me, Otto! you will not afflict 
| the soul of your own Ursel! You will comply with my entreaties, 
| Nicht wahr? Dearest, dearest Otto! say yes, and set my heart at 
| ease.” 

“But should the captain take it into his head to go the round 
of the outposts at midnight, according to regulation?” demanded 
Otto. 

“You very well know that it is not once in fifty times that the 
Moénchsberg post is visited. But let us not lose our opportunity. 
| Quick! your schako, your carbine, and away with you to the kilns.” 





| than it might amuse the reader to record, he eventually complied 
with Ursel’s request. Arrayed in her lover's accoutrements, the 
stout-hearted maiden assumed his post ; while her lover, with falter- 

ing steps, staggered his way toward the genial atmosphere of the 
kilns. 


Ursel Wechsler’s meditations in the interim were far from || mandant remained inflexible. 
She was alone on the isolated summit of the Monchs- thing ; and, for example’s sake, Otto Wirbel must be shot, in order 


| agreeable. 
| berg; alone, in the most dreary night of the dreariest of the winter. 
| All that Ursel had ever listened to in childhood by her father’s fire- 
side, of goblins and grister, black, white, or gray, aerial er terres- 





| Germanic account, recurred to her imagination! She was in the 
! . 
| very position to be exposed to the temptations of unearthly beings. 


| 
Half way between earth and sky, on the top of a mountain, it 


“ Tf that be all, I flatter myself I am as well able to shout ‘ Wer || 


The woman tempted Otto, and he did go. After more disputing | 


remained no hope of patdon. Over his accomplice in errour, the 
commandant of the garrison could exercise, of course, no authority. 
After passing a night of misery and shame at the guard-house, sof- 
tened only by the compassionate good faith with which the soldiers 
listened to her recital of their comrade’s sufferings and her own 
share in producing his misdemeanour, the fair maid of the Linzer- 
Thor was suffered to depart ; to encounter on her brother's threshold 
the most cruel revilings, as a dishonour to her father’s house, and 
a curse to his existence. Not a word would Nickel hear in extenu- 
ation. Her good name, he protested, was gone for ever. What 
honest man would take to his bosom a maiden detected in passing 
| the night with a soldier at a lonely outpost t 
| Though hard to bear, Ursel Wechsler listened to these upbraid- 
ings with comparative unconcern. Before quitting the fortress, 
she had been assured by the oldest soldiers that nothing remained 
|, for Otto Wirbel but to commend his soul to heaven ; that he was 
| a dead man, as thoroughly as those alluded to the preceding night 








| 


There was no 
|| pardon for an Austrian soldier convicted of having deserted his post. 


by her brother as tenants of the cathedral vaults. 


For a moment the spirit of the exhausted maiden gave way under 
Otto was to die; she would die too. 


H 
|The widow Wirbel would find shelter for her gray hairs in the 


this pressure of calamity. 
grave ; and Nickel, who had cast her from his heart, perhaps afford 
| tears to the memory of his poor sister. But her natural energies 
| were soon roused again. She would not despair; she must not 
despair ; she would throw herself at the feet of the mayor of Salz- 
burg, in whose household her late mother had been a domestic ser- 
j vant; she would engage Kaspar to intercede with Count Firmian 
for his interposition ; she would beset every member of the town 
council; she would procure a petition from her neighbours of the 
Linzer-Thor. Even the Canon Dietrich should be pressed into the 
service of mercy. 
But, strong as was Ursel Wechsler's courage, and diligently as 
her projected measures were brought to bear, all profited her 





nothing. ‘The mayor addressed a memorial to the commandant ; 
|| the town council interceded; the neighbours petitioned ; while 
| the spectacle of Ursel’s sweet face, perpetually bathed in tears, 
|| might have moved the very stones of the Ménchsberg, far more the 
| human heart of an Austrian general of brigade. Yet the com- 
In military law, example is every- 





to secure the subordination of the hundred thousand men at arms 





of his kingly and imperial majesty, the Emperour Francis. Sen- 





| tence of death was duly pronounced upon the prisoner. 


And how did Ursel support this consummation of her evil desti- 
nies? Alas! who could reply! Driven from her brother's roof by 
the severity of Nickel and the taunts of the savage Agnesia, Ursel 


| 
|| had already disappeared. 


Most people were of opinion that the 


night, only to aid and comfort you. I heard of your being on guard || would be a mercy if she were not half way between the Monchs- | waters of the Inn rolled over the corse of the fair maid of the Linzer- 


at the Ménchsberg outpost, and, guessing what would ensue in 
your present weak and wasted condition, flew hither to be your 
comforter. Do not reward me thus! Give not curses for blessings.”’ 

Involuntarily the warm-hearted soldier extended a hand, which 
was instantly locked between those of Ursel, and covered with her 
kisses. ‘It is generous of you, I admit, to be here," whispered 
he. * But far rather than that you should have done this rash thing 
for my sake, would I learn to forget that hateful assignation with 
the villain Stein at Count Firmian's garden. Oh, Ursel, Ursel! 
you whom I hoped one day to make my wife! ‘That you should 


| 


|berg and the antipodes before daybreak. It would be a mercy if 
| she were able to call her soul her own by the time of Otto’s return. 

The wind whistled shrilly, like the spectral voice of some un- 
seen power. The sleet, like arrowy darts, drove picreingly affainst 
her face. Deeper howlings soon appeared to arise in the distance ; 
| the howlings of the night wind, imprisoned among the stems of the 
mountain pines. But the terrified soul of Ursel ascribed them to 
|another origin. She had heard tales of wolves frozen out of the 
| Rhetian forests, coming down in herds upon Salzburg during an 


‘inclement winter. These prowlers of the night were doubtless 


have deigned, in favour of that fool, that knave, that castaway, so | already abroad, to prey upon such human stragglers as they might 


much that—" 

‘*What on earth did I ever vouchsafe to Conrad Stein which 
was not granted in the eyes of hundreds of witnesses!” cried Ursel, 
interrupting him. ‘ Once only, [ admit, we met at the Firmia- 
nische gardens; once, when, by invitation of Kaspar the head | 
gardener, I accompanied thither our neighbours the Schmidts to 
view the orangerie.. ‘The drum-major, having overheard the ap- 
pointment, contrived, as by chance, to meet me there. But what 
did his sauciness avail him! So coldly was he received by us all, 
that he was forced to say a hasty good-day, and make his way back 
again to Salzburg.” 

“And was this really and truly all?" cried the overjoyed Wirbel, 

* All, all! as God hears and judges me ! 
nesses! Inquire of my friends the Schmidts; inquire of Kaspar 
himself, too jealous a man to have supported the presence of Con- 
rad Stien, or countenance my folly.” 

‘*Ursel, I have been hasty,” cried the relenting soldier. “ Yet, 


Nay, there were wit- | poor destitute mother. 


obtain. The wolves were upon her! Otto would find nothing on 
his return but hes mangled remains ! 

Overpowered by this new terrour, Ursel sank upon her knees, 
and, closing her ears resolutely with her hands to exclude the hi- 
deous sounds by which her spirit was appalled, began to mutter 
aves and puternosters ‘determined to beguile the time of Wirbel’s 
absence by unremitting prayer. 
winds, the closer she ensconsed herself in the sentry-box, the more 
fervent became her orisons. 

“ Heaven will have a care of me,”’ thought Ursel. “TI should 
never have persuaded poor Otto to quit his post but by represent- 


” 


. . . | 
The same good motive which determined || 


him, will secure Divine protection to us both.” 
And lo! as she uttered this pious aspiration, a pattering was |) 
heard upon the snow. It was too soon for Otto's return. The beasts | 


of prey were doubtless at hand; and, groaning aloud her agony, 


covered her face with her hands, to meet her fate. In a moment 





had you heard the villifying taunts with which this lying fellow, in 
presence of the whole barrack-yard, alluded to the circumstance—” 

*T should not, on such testimony, have condemned the friend of 
my childhood,” cried Ursel. ‘ But enough of Conrad. ‘To-morrow, 
Otto, if welive so long, I will bring you into the presence of those 
who witnessed the whole transaction, ‘To-night, think we only of 
yourself and your sufferings. Eight terrible hours still remain to | 
you, my beloved Otto. How will you abide the trial! You are | 
scarce able to stand. At any moment the faintness may return.” | 

Tam, indeed, chilled to the very marrow!” faltered Wirbel. | 
* A soldier ought to be ashamed to confess so much. But my 
wound has recently re-opened. I am fitter for the hospital than for 
this post, only that I chose not to report myself on the sick list for 
reasons relating to my poor mother.” 

As he spoke a sudden whirlwind drove the blinding sleet in ed- 
dies round them; and, while Ursel stood firm, the enfecbled soldier 
had great difficulty in keeping his feet. 

** Were I but once warm -again,” said he, with chattering teeth, 
“T would be wiser in maintaining circulation by keeping myself in 
continual motion.” 








she was roughly seized, fiercely shaken. But, as her ears became 
uncovered by the movement, it was easy to discern that the rough 
| terms in which she was addressed were uttered in good round Ger- 


| man, and that the brutes by whom she was beset were of the hu- 
It was Zachy! It was the captain and his guard ! 


| man species, 





The consternation of Ursel at this discovery was only to be ex- 
ceeded by the astonishment of the officer and his men, on finding || 
the Minchsberg outpost guarded by a wofnan, and that woman Ur- ! 
sel Wechsler. The young baron, who had been moved to this un- || 
usual zeal of duty by knowing that Wirbel was on guard, and hoping || 
that he should find the feeble soldier at fault, was irritated to phrensy 
by so public a display of Ursel’s fidelity. Directing the girl to be 
dragged to the guard-house, and refusing to give ear to her protes- 
tations of Wirbel’s dying condition, he left two of his men at the 
piquet, with orders to arrest Otto Wirbel in case he should make 
his appearance. 

Next day the barracks rang with intelligence that the antagonist 
of Conrad Stein was once more a prisoner; and on this occasion, 
for an offence so heinous in the estimation of military law, that there 











The fiercer raged the inclement | 


| Thor. 

|| ‘The day of execution arrived. At daybreak the troops of the 
|| garrison were drawn out in order, to witness the legal butchery of 
|| the poor, frail, wasted form of Otto Wirbel. The soldier had ex- 
|| changed words of comfort with his priest ; words of forgiveness 
] with Conrad Stein. His comrades had shaken hands with him, 
| many of them with watery eyes and heaving bosoms ; while his old 
|| mother remained locked silently in his arms, till the booming of a 
|| gun from the battery gave signal that the procession was approach- 
jj ing. ‘The coffin of the condemued man was straight borne forth ; 
\| the de profundis rose from the attendant priests. A company of his 
'| fellow-soldiers, with their carbines reversed, were in attendance to 
| perform the behest of the law upon Otto Wirbel ! 

| Every heart sickened as the brave young soldier stepped forth 
|| into the winter sunshine ; his countenance fixed and firm ; his ath- 
With unflinching 
gait he took his place in the procession ; and the crowd, which had 
forced its way upon the platform of the fortress appointed for the 


|| execution, drew together in closer condensation, to breathe a friend- 


| letic form wasted by confinement and disease. 


| ly ejaculation as he passed. 
oe God bless thee, Otto Wirbel '” cried one. 
I ** Heaven have mercy upon the soul of the best of sons!” cried 


ing to him the ruin his untimely death must bring down upon his | another. 


** Die bravely as you have lived!” shouted a third! “and God 
forgive your judges,” 

** He is the only son of his mother, and she a widow '” was mur- 
mured in fainter accents by many. 

A gleam of satisfaction at these tokens of human sympathy irra- 
diated the sunken eye of the victim. 

Arrived at the fatal spot marked out by the provost-marshal, 
Otto stood a moment erect, raising his eyes and hand to the spark- 
ling winter sky, as if breathing the submission of his soul to a de- 
cree sanctioned by the will of heaven ; and all eyes gazed with sor- 
rowful admiration upon the wreck of that manly form. 

At that moment, in compliance with the orders of the Baron 
Zachy, the officer on duty, he was about to strip his uniform from 
his breast in order to kneel down for better exposure of his breast 
to the fire of his friends and comrades; when, lo! a deafening 
shout arose from the whole multitude ; a shout not to be over- 
powered by the roll of muffled drums, or repressed by the authority 
of military despots. Every face was turned towards the spot 
where the commandant and his éfat-major were stationed. For 
lo! a scroll was in the general's hands, and Ursel Wechsler was at 
his feet. 

“ A reprieve ! a pardon ! a special messenger from Vienna !” rent 
the air in all directions. And for once the general voice spoke true. 

Moved by the forlorn condition of a stray lamb of his flock, who 
had thrown herself upon his mercy for personal interyosition with 
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the emperour, the venerable archbishop of Salzburg had conde- 
scended’to forward to the imperial council of war the documents 
and certificates providently collected by Ursel. The prayer of the 
righteous man had availed much. The archbishop, a rare petitioner, 
was not to be rashly refused. ‘The case was taken into considera- 
tion, and consideration had redeemed the life of Otto Wirbel. 

Not a soul in Salzburg but rejoiced in the commutation of his 
sentence. Nota soul in Salzburg was surprised when, within a || 
twelvemonth of that fatal sixth of January, the discharged soldier || 
was united, at the cathedral altar of St. Ursula, by the hands of 
Canon Dietrich, under especial archiepiscopal favour and protec- 
tion, to the sweet sister of Nickel Wechsler. 

It is rumoured, though not expressly written in history, that the 
Fraulein Agnesia would fain have profited by so auspicious an oc- 
casion to become ** Frau Nicklas Wechsler.” But the reserved 
cobbler had withdrawn his suit. Vexed at having suffered himself || 
to be deluded into harshness towards his innocent sister, (or per- || 


haps satisfied that, through Ursel’s influence, he was secure of his 


promotion to the music-gallery without the interference of either || 
the canon or his housekeeper,) the trombone-player avowed his in- | 
! 











tention to remain a bachelor. In evidence of this determination, 
on Ursel’s secession from his household, he persuaded the widow 
Wirbel to become its inmate; who, being stone deaf, presided to || 
the day of her death over the chopping of his saurkraut, and the 
salting of his gurken, undisturbed by the gruntings of the trombone. || 

Of all the happy couples now alive and merry in Salzburg, com- || 
mend us to Otto and Ursel Wirbel, at the Wirthshaus of the “Jolly |! 
Carbinier ;’’ from whose lips we had the satisfaction of learning this 
“true story of true love.” 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 





MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 





BY MRS. JAMESON. 
CURISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. | 
Youne and frank as Christina was, and naturally frank and mag- | 
nanimous, she seems thus early to have learned and adopted one | 
altry art of government,—that of sowing secret dissension among | 
- ministers, in order to retain the principal power in her hands. | 
In this manner she opposed Salvius to Oxenstiern, whom she sus- || 
pected of wilfully retarding the negotietions, as his father, the |) 
chancellor, was known to differ from her relative to the expediency | 
of the peace. ‘The reasons he opposed to this, her favourite ob- 
ject, were probably worthy of so great and profound a statesman, 
and, had the war continued, it might have added to the possessions 
of Sweden, and have placed her in a yet more commanding situa- 
tion with regard tothe rest of Europe. But a single defeat ina 
pitched battle must have lost her all the advantages hitherto gamed : 
and Christina, who had heard of nothing but war since she was an 
infant, began to be weary of the sound. She was, perhaps, too 
precipitate in hurrying on the conclusion of the treaty ; but a ne- 
gociation of six years would have wearied the patience of one far 
less impatient. Whatever might have been her motives, history 
cannot deny her the true glory so becoming to her sex and to her 
age, of having contributed mainly to this great peace, which, after | 
many delays and difficulties, and calling forth all the talent and || 
diplomatic subtlety of the greatest statesmen in Europe, was at | 
length signed in 1649. At the time that England was convulsed | 
by civil wars, and France distracted by factions as sanguinary as 
they were inglorious,—that Germany lav desolate, and Spain was | 
humbled,—a young queen of three-and-twenty dictated from her | 
little kingdom terms to all Europe, and stretching forth her sceptre, 
commanded peace. There is another circumstance connected with 
this famous treaty which is worth remembering. ‘The thirty years | 
war had been caused principally by the influence of a woman—an 
amiable and conscientious woman—who, could she have foreseen | 
the consequences of her fatal advice,—could she have looked into , 
futurity, and beheld the torrents of human blood poured forth like | 
water,—the millions of life sacrificed,—the burnings and massacres | 
of Tilly and his fierce soldiery,—the desolation of her people,—the | 
flames of licr own palace, (that palace into which she had been led 
in triimph a beloved and honoured bride!)—and herself wandering | 
a beggar from city to city,—she must have died with horrour on 
the spot. ‘Iwo women healed, or at least ended, the miseries of || 
which she had been the unconscious but most fatal and wretched | 
instrument. [tis generally allowed that the peace of Westphalia | 
had never been concluded but for Christina of Sweden, and Amelia, | 
the Landeravine of Hesse, another extraordinary woman, at a period 
when female influence seemed to rule the destinies of Europe. 
The news of the ratification of peace was brought to Stockholm 
on the last of October, 1648, and was celebrated by Christina with | 
public rejoicings. She did not, however, easily forgive the Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern for having contradicted her in this affair; and | 
the whole of that powerful family, notwithstanding the eminent |! 
services they had rendered their country, were for some time treated || 
with a coolness as capricious and ungrateful as it was undeserved. || 
Peace being concluded, the states-general entreated Cliristina to (| 
acquiesce in the wishes of her people, and secure the tranquillity of || 
her country by giving them « king They proposed as a proper!) 
object of her choice her cousin Charles Gustavus, a prince of great H 
bravery and accomplishments, who had been born and educated in |! 
Sweden. 


His mother, the Princess Catherine, having been go- |! 
verness to Christina, had not neglected the opportunity thus afforded || 
her of cultivating in the mind of her pupil a predilection for her i 
son. He had been the playfellow of the young queen in her ehild- | 
hood, and she had then in sport promised to marry him, and was || 
accustomed to call him her * little husband.” He was the only | 
one among her suitors for whom she seems to have entertained a 

real and personal regard. Prince Charles pressed his own suit gal- | 
lantly, but, though favoured by her in every other respect, she 

never, from the time she was able to feel and reflect as a woman, | 
committed herself by a single word on which he could build a hope || 
asa lover. When, in 1647, the prince was appointed general-in- || 
chief of the Swedish forces in Germany, (an office which shows at || 
once the high trust which Christina reposed in him, and the wish to 

remove him for a while from her presence,) he had a parting inter- || 


L. of C. 


| as this conduct may seem, Christina, in this one instance, main- 


| to the crown 


|! and arrogance which she displayed on the occasion. 


| tion of the regal power. 


‘enstiern for his signature, the old man wept, and protested against 


view with the queen, and took advantage of the moment to draw 
from her, if possible,#ome expression of tenderness. He reminded 
her of her childish preference, her infant promise to him; and he 
entreated her not to allow him to depart without knowing what 
hopes he might venture to entertain. ‘The queen, in reply, desired 
him to rest no hopes whatever on the early preference she had 
confessed for him, nor on any promise made at a time when she 
could not properly be responsible for any engagement. She in- 
sisted that every thiug which had ever passed between them should 
be forgotten, or considered as null and void. At the same time, 
intimated gently that she would declare her final intentions when 
she had completed her twenty-fifth year, (she was nowgin her 
twenty-first,) and had celebrated her coronation; and she pro- | 
mised him, that if then she did not marry hem, she would not marry 
at all, and would take such measures as should secure his suc- 
cession to the throne. ‘To this Charles replied, in a very lover- 
like style, “ that if she refused to accept him as a husband, he 
would reject the crown she offered him on any other terms.” 
Christina gayly reproached him with being so ‘ romanesque” in 
his ideas ; but as he eagerly continued the same protestations, she 
stopped him, with something of her usual haughtiness, reminding 
him, that if he should even die before the period she had mention- 
ed, it was sufficient honour for him that he had been thought 
worthy of pretending to the hand of so great a queen; and with 
these words she dismissed him. 

To the repeated remonstrances of the senate and clergy Chris- 
tina replied in the same ambiguous manner: and to those of her 
courtiers and confidants (the French minister Chanut being among 
the number) who ventured to express their surprise at her conduct, 
replied in terms which showed how deep-rooted was her disgust 
at the idea of giving herself a master, or even a partner in power 
When they pressed upon her the expediency of marrying, in order 
to ensure an heir to the crown, she answered, * Il pourrait aussi 
facilement maitre de moi un Neron qu'un Auguste.” Unreasonable 














tained her consistency ; and there was something in her resolute 
frankness more honest and respectable than the continual trifling 





and absurd coquetry of Queen Elizabeth i| 


Christina kept her word with Prince Charles, and one of her first || 
cares was to have him acknowledged by the states as her successor || 
The high sense of honour, the spirit, resolution, and | 
dexterity with which she accomplished her purpose would have 
been admirable but for the usual mixture of impatience, selfishness, | 
The senate, 
before they would consent to ratify the nomination, required some 

edge relative to her marriage, which she as peremptorily refused 
The Bishop Matthias, her old preceptor, ventured to hint that the 
constitution of the kingdom “ obliged her to marry.” It was like 
putting the-spark to gunpowder. * Who,” she exclaimed, *“* who 
upon earth shall oblige me to do so, if I do it not on my own free | 
will? Until you consent to my wishes in this matter, do not think 
to draw from me ore word on the subject of marriage. Ido not 
deny that I may one day marry; the good of my kingdom is a 
powerful motive ; but I will not be bound, nor heaven nor earth | 
shall force my will!" “ All Europe,” said the bishop, ** have re- 
garded the prince as your majesty’s destined husband. What will 
be said and thought when this extraordinary arrangement is made | 
public?” ‘To which the queen replied, * What esre 1! When 


| people are tired of talking about me and my affairs they will find 


” 


some other subject of conversation.”” ‘The counsel entreated time ; 

she insisted that the aflair should be settled immediately, still 

holding out some hope that she would subsequently yield to their || 
wishes, and repeating frequently, that if she married she would 
give her hand to Prince Charles, * for d’honnéte femme!" * I be- 
lieve,”’ said the Constable ‘Torstenson, “ that the prince will never 
marry at all unless accepted by your majesty.” * Yes,” replied 
the queen sarcastically, ** /a couronne est une jolie fille!’ intimat- 


ing, probably, a suspicion that the affections of the prince were 


fixed upon her crown, not upon herself, 

This idea, whether infused into her mind by Magus de la Gardie, 
or a discovery for which she was indebted to her own quick and 
jealous penctration, had shocked her personal pride, without ren- | 
dering her less anxious to secure the throne to Prince Charles. | 
She had not only bound herself by a solemn promise to him, she 
also feared that the states would declare the crown clective in fa- 
vour of some other candidate, and thus strike at the very founda- 
For these reasons, although her resolu- 
tion was already formed, she eluded all expression of her real in- 
tentions, and, by a conduct at once revolute and artful, she at length | 
carried her pout. The act declaring Charles crown-prince of 
Sweden (that is, heir-apparent to the throne) was agreed to by the 
diet, and signed in March, 1650. 

When the deed of succession was brought to the Chancellor Ox- 


it; he regarded it as the preliminary step to Christina’s ultimate 
purpose, of which his sagacity foresaw the consequence | 

‘The conduct of Charles was throughout a masterpiece of policy 
concealing a most aspiring and ambitious character under a calm 
and submissive exteriour, he appeared merely to resign himself to | 
the will of Christina, and conscious how far he still depended on , 
her caprice, he was careful not to awaken that jealousy of power 
which she carried to a childish excess ; on giving up his military 
command he lived in retirement, never took the slightest interest in | 
any affairs of the government, nor appeared at court unless ex- 
pressly invited. By this discretion he maintained himself in the | 
good graces of the queen, till it was no longer necessary to wear 
the mask ; and the supposition that she afterward repented of her | 
act in his favour, and wished to substitute Count Tutt, though 
very consistent with her capricious character, scems to rest on no 
authority. 

The next event of importance was her coronation, which wae 
celebrated at Stockholm with the utmost pomp and solemnity, on 
the twentieth of October, 1650. On this occasion Christina's love 
of classical antiquity induced her to give her people the novel spec- 
tacle of a Roman triumph, as described in Plutarch. Crowned with | 
laurels and sparkling with jewels, she paraded the streets of her | 


| capital seated in a car drawn by four white horses; her treasurer || 


marched before, scattering medals among the populace, and the |) 
heralds proclaiming her, according to the custom of the country, | 
Kine of Sweden. The festivities continued for several days, dur- 
ing which shows were exhibited to the peuple, and masks, ballets, | 
and banquets daily took place at court ; there were also reviews, 
mock fights, riding at the ring, and other military sports, at which 
the queen distributed the prizes. ! 
(To be continued.) 
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THE MUSE. 





THE BRIDE'S RETURN. 


Sue hath her wish—for which in vain 
She pined in restless dreans— 
“Oh mother! is this home again ! 
How desolate it seems! 
Yet all the dear, familiar things 
Look as they did of yore ; 
But oh! the change this sad heart brings— 
This is my home no more! 


“T left thee '!—like the dove of old 
I left thy parent breast— 

But on life's waste of waters cold 
My soul hath found no rest! 

And back the weary bird is come, 
Its woes—its wanderings o'er ; 
Ne'er from the holy ark to roam— 

Yet this is home no more ! 


“Oh mother! sing my childhood’s songs! 
They fall like summer’s rain 

On this worn heart, that vainly longs 
To be all thine again ! 

Speak comfort to me! call me yet 
* Thy Mary’—as of yore ; 

Those words could make me hulf forget— 
That this is home no more! 


“ Sit near me! Oh this hour repays 
Long years of lonely pain ; 

I feel—as if the old bright days 
Were all come back again! 

My heart beat thick with happy dreams— 
Mine eyes with tears run o'er! 

Thou'rt with me, mother! Oh it seems 
Like home '!—our home, once more ! 


“Oh home and mother! can ye not 
Give back my heart's glad youth ! 
The visions which my soul forgot, 
Or learnt to doubt their truth ! 
Give me back my childhoods peaceful sleep, 
Its aimless hopes restore !— : 
Ye cannot '—mother, let me weep— 


For this is home no more ! 


Thou mourner for departed dreams ! 
On earth there is no rest— 
When grief hath troubled the pure streams 
Of memory im thy breast! 
A shadow on thy path shail lie 
Where sunshine laugh'd before ; 
Look upwards—to the happy sky ! 
Earth is thy home no more! 


ADVICE TO SONB, 


* My sons, behold what portion I do give, 


SHE'D RATHER 


I leave you goods, but they are quickly lost ; 
I leave advice to school you how to live ; 
I leave you wit, but one with little cost ; 
But keep it well, for counsel still is won 
When father, friends, and worldly goods are gone. 


‘In choice of thrift, let honour be your game ; 
Win it by virtue, and by manly might; 

In doing good. esteem thy toil no pain ; 
Protect the fatherless and widow's right ; 
Fight for thy faith, thy country and thy king— 

lor why? this thrift will prove a blessed thing 


In choice of wife, preter the modest, chaste ; 
Lilies are fair in show, but foul in smell , 

The sweetest looks by age are soon defaced, 
Then choose thy wife by wit and living well ; 

Who bring thee wealth and many faults withal, 

Presents the honey mixed with bitter gall. 


‘In choice of friends, beware of light belief; 
A painted tongue may shroud a subtle heart. 
The siren's tears do threaten meikle grief; 
Foresee, my sons, for fear of sudden smart ; 
Choose in your wants, and he that friends you then, 
When richer grown, befriend your fnend egam 


‘Learn with the ant, in summer to provide, 
Drive with the bee, the drone from out the hive ; 
Build like the swallow, in the summer tide ; 
Spare not too much, my sons, but sparing thrive ; 
Be poor in folly, rich in all but sin, 
So by your death your glory shall begin.” 





BE A VILLAGE MAID 


She'd rather be a village maid, 
And owe to nature all her bloom, 
Than turn to faxhion's glass for aid, 

And flaunt beneath her borrow'd plume 
To highborm dames she'd leave the gem, 
They grace the splendour it bestows, 
But oh! what fate ordained for them 
Would i]] become a simple rose 


Oh not for her the lover's vow, 
That lures her to a prouder sphere, 
She has no heart for loving now, 
Unless her own first love were here 
She sces his smiles, she hears his voice, 
Though years of absence interpose— 
And she can make no second choice, 
For she is but a simple rose. 
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be kept until he is in good condition for work. On the first of || converse with us, their faces uncovered, and show us their bracelets 
LETTER FROM LAURIE TODD. every month let a printed list be hung up at the Post-office window, |/ and necklaces, which are often strung with ancient coins sca- 
pe nega hana mee amE rabei, or sacred beetles. In the evening we resort to a beautiful 








‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


Dear Mr. Minror—lIf you love horses, print what I here send 
you. I say if/—but, excuse me, there is no 2f in the case. You do 
love them—I know you do. Had not this been so, you never would 
have written what has so often been quoted as the “horse's motto.” 

* Up hill indulge him —down the steep descent 
Spare—and don’t urge him when his strength is spent ; 
Impe! him briskly o'er the level earth, 

But, in the stable, don't forget his worth.” 








Some people who keep them are not aware that they are think- 
ing animals, and have feelings, passions, and affections, very much 
like human beings; to be sure, they cannot talk. People who do 
not appreciate the character of horses, are apt to treat them without 
love or mercy, and without any appeal to their glorious intelligence. 
“The horse knoweth his owner,” and he knows much more, he 
knows when he is used as 4 horse should be; and, in respect to 
treatment, the Turk and Arab have much the advantage of many 
Christians I could name. The Pagans make friends of their horses ; 
they love each other; and on the sandy desert or the wild plain, 
they lie down side by side, and each is equally ready to resist the 
approach of an enemy. 

A horse may be taught like a child by those who have won his 
affections; but the method of teaching is by showing distinctly 
what you want him to do, not by beating him, because he does not 
understand and perform at the outset all you desire. Horses, like 
men, have very different intellectual capacities and tempers ; but 
all may be mastered by kindness, while the best, the most high- 
spirited, the most generous, will be ruined by harsh measures. 

At the circus, you have ocular demonstration that the horse un- 
derstands the language of man; and man may learn more virtues 
than one, if he well observes the habits of his horse—* ask the 
beast, he will teach thee.” 

To illustrate the position that a horse by kindness may become as 
docile, as fond of his master, and as obedient as a dog, I will tell 
the readers of the Mirror something about my horse Billy. I was 
out with him one day in my light wagon; part of the way led 
through a path where they were making a stone fence ; the place 
was encumbered with stones, lime, barrels, carts, and ox-chains, 
so as to be almost impassable in daylight. On returning, the night 
was so dark that I could not see the horse’s head. | approached 














alongside of the unclaimed letters ; said list to contain the numbers 
of such horses as are fit for removal, and calling upon the owner 
to come forward, produce the ticket, pay charges and take him 
away ; or, in default thereof, let the horse be sold on the tenth of 
the month, at Tattersall’s, to pay expenses. If this plan were 
adopted, we would see no more living horse skeletons staggering 
through our thronged thoroughfares. If this, or some similar plan 
be noadopted, I hope, as soon as the doctrine of transmigration 
becomes universal, that the members of our corporation may be 
transformed into horses, chained to carts, and made to drag clams 
through the Bowery, till their shoulders are galled and their bones |}‘The opinion of his leech is highly favourable. We visited the 
Yours, Grant Tuorsurn. || sheik to-day. While we were there certain parties arrived, whose 
| cause of difference was this: A cow had been sold by one fellah 
to another, warranted to be with calf, for the sum of one hundred 
| and sixty piasters. It appeared in sequence that the cow was not 
| enciente, and the present owner now sued for damages. After a 
| great deal of Arabic vociferation, the cow was ordered to be brought 
into court, when she soon after appeared, and the judgment was 


grove of palms, which crowns an eminence adjoining the town. A 
score of camels may be seen kneeling in a circle at the foot of the 
loftiest tree; hard by them, a group of Arabs smoking their pipes 
in silence ; the song of boatmen and the uninterrupted beat of the 
tarabooka come up from the Nile, which, glistening in the moon- 
light, may be traced far away in the south. Then, the rare and 
diaphonous atmosphere enhances the beauty of every landscape in 
this most favoured region. 

27th.—The Nubian has already gained considerable strength. 





ache. 





PENCILLINGS IN THE ORIENT. 


TOUR THROUGH EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
May 25th.—Hassan passed a good night, was this morning || , 
much better, and if the barber's predictions prove true, will ulti- | then rendered, condemning the original proprictor to restitute the 
mately recover. My friend and myself started off this morning on || 84 of ten piasters, (fifty cents.) The sheik recommended us to 
a ramble about the place. Proceeding first along the shore under | visit the bey of this province, who had just arrived from the Luxor, 
the hill on which the town stands, our attention was attracted to || 0 state the circumstances of the unfortunate event which had de- 
sundry masses of ancient stones covered with hieroglyphics, which | tained us, and obtain his permission to depart. It was about five 
lay scattered by the water-side, the disjecta membra of some mo- \ o'clock when we reached his place of residerice. Being ushered 
nument that once capped the hill, but has been underminded by H into the reception-room, we found Osman Etlendi seated in a corner 
the action of the stream. A little beyond we had an opportunity | of a divan, a short thick person, with one leg bent under him ; 
of witnessing the manner in which the Esnians fish, and it amused || beside him, smoking a tall silver nurguilé, was another bey, very 
us considerably as characterizing the indolent propensities of this |) corpulent, with a countenance combining the expressions of Asiatic 





people. The fisherman lay in his tent smoking or dozing. Between 
him and the river a stake was driven in the earth, and to it was at- 
tached the fishing-line which floated at random in the stream. A 
little bell was likewise appended to the stake, and being in com- 


belonging to the pacha. 
us through it. 
perhaps, the baths. 
man was sent down to expel it. 
fusion of the Mohammedan, fearful of being contaminated by the 


In the empty tank a rat was perceived, and a 


In the gardens were dates, limes, figs, and pomegranates, almost 





the dangerous pass with fear and trembling. I thought of getiing 
out to walk and for the purpose of leading the horse, but this was 
impossible; the frost was coming out of the ground, and had I left 
the wagon I would have sunk in the mire. When we came to the 
spot, Billy stopped of his own accord. ‘* Now, Billy,” says I, “1 
can’t see, and I can’t walk; you may get on your own way, but 
try and don’t upset me.”’ I slacked the reins and gave him his own 
way. 
now and then and made a survey as carefully as could be done by 
the men running the line on the north-eastern boundary. He turned 


and tacked, and worked ship like an old sailor among the break- 


ers, and brought me out safe as a steamer beyond the overslaugh. 


“Well done, Billy,” says I, now you have a good road, go ahead || 


as quick as you like.” I never use the whip. ‘* You shall have a 
good bed and four quarts of oats as soon as we get home.” While 


Melons have been ripe since February. 


It was a ticklish job, but he managed it nobly ; he stopped || 


Apropos, we eat fresh grapes daily, of a delicious flavour. 


ripe. 
After leaving this palace 


we visited a cotton factory of considerable extent. 


is put in motion by oxen. With everything we were well pleased, 





approached and saw an Arab receiving the bastinado. 
| tacle drove us away, though it seemed to have been got up for our 


| special edification and amusement. ‘The whip made use of in this | 
punishment is called the corbash, and is made from the nerve of | 


the hippopotamus. We now went in search of the remains of the 
| salads temple of Latopolis, which we found in the heart of the 
|} town behind the bazars. A superb portico arrested long our at- 


| tention. ‘Though resembling somewhat that at Denderah, it is in- 





I kept talking, he walked at a slow pace as if listening. ‘* Now | 
gang your ain gait,”’ said I ; he clapped his feet to the ground—he is 
a racker—and in ten minutes we were home. As I was stripping off 
his harness, I kept patting and praising him occasionally, made al 
comfortable bed and gave him his oats. He seemed more grateful 
than many of these black-whiskered gentry who scour the Third 
Avenue, for they neither thank God nor man for any benefit. 

Billy is awhite Canadian pony. I have fed him for seven years | 
with my own hands, and generally caress and talk to him all the 
while he is feeding, so now he seems to understand every word | | 
say as well as if he had been born in Scotland. Sometimes he 


kicks up a few high capers in the clover field, and will let none | were in a direct line with the temple. 
| a boy of about twelve years, whose appearance was most revolting. 


approach him ; but as soon as [ go out, and call him by name, he | 
' 


comes stepping gingerly along, as soberly as an old continental | 


bishop. | 

The war-horse, the race-horse, and the horse in the circus, all 
partake of the feelings of their rider; yet this noble animal is | 
more abused by a set of twa-legged brutes than perhaps any other 
that treads on four feet. Look at the poor tortured animals, chained 


to a clam-cart, a fish-wagon, a potato, an apple, an oyster, or a| 





| feriour in depth and width, and the columns are less colossal. ‘The 
capitals, from their exceeding variety, excite my constant admiration. 
Seldom are two alike. 
capital is allowed to be one of the most difficult things in the world. 
| Here, beyond a doubt, is the original of the Corinthian order. The 
Greeks not having the lotus, substitued the acanthus, and lo! the 
| Corinthian capital. As for the common story of the fortuitous in- 
vention of this order, it is too puerile to merit attention. While 
| standing on the roof of this portico, the idea entered my mind that 
| the ruins we had noticed by the river side were the remains of a 
propylon, and the opinion became fixed when I found that the y 
In the bazar was an idiot, 








| ; : 
| [never saw a human being who seemed to be so totally denuded of 


|sense. An ourang-outang would have been ashamed of him. He 
| was deaf and dumb, in addition was afllicted with spasmodic aflec- 
| tions, which kept him in a continual state of restlessness. Of course 
| he was a shiek, and at once the ido! and pride of the people. We 


| returned to the boat, where we received visiters from the shick ; and i 
| 


from a ‘Turk armed to the teeth, with whom we had conversed at 


munication with the line would necessarily ring as often as a fish i 
chanced to bite ; thus was the fisherman (if he merits the name) | 
notified of the fact. Continuing along the shore we came to a serai || 
A janizary received us and conducted | 
We found nothing in it worthy of notice except, | 


It was ludicrous to see the con- |, 


touch of the unclean animal, and desirous of executing his orders. | 


About a thou- || 
sand persons find employment here ; they work from sunrise to sun- | 
set, with a quarter of an hour's intermission at noon. The machinery | 


till we came near a crowd whence Joud cries were issuing. We | 
This spec- | 


‘To invent a new and tasteful design for a | 


|! indolence with a certain air of dignity. In front of the bey, Osman 
! Effendi, was a semicircle of courtiers, officers, and attendants. He 
|, received us with much civility, and we took seats at his right hand. 
| After coffee and pipes we presented our firman and the procés- 
| verbal we had caused to be drawn up, and our dragoman then came 
forward and gave the particulars of the accident. ‘The first obser- 
vation of his excellency was, that to kill crocodiles bullets were 
necessary, and that we should endeavour to hit them in the arm- 


Ile recommended that the doctor 


pit, in the eye, or m the mouth. 
|| receive no pay till the boy be cured. 
returned many thanks for this instance of the bey's goodness. 
During our visit all the Turks, 


The barber was present, and 


Colfee was served repeatedly. 
‘| or other personages of Esneh, came in to welcome their effendi. 
They entered one by one, placed a knee on the divan, kissed his 


| excellency'’s hand, and withdrew. Our rais having, in the course 
of the day, exhibited some symptoms of a refractory disposition, 
and declared that he would not start before Hassan's recovery, we 
made mention of him to the bey, who ordered him to be called. 
He appeared with every sign of humility, and received, with meek- 
The bey 


ness and expressions of gratitude, the command to start. 
recommended us not to go beyond Assouan, on account of the ex- 
cessive heat. After some desultory conversation we retired. We 
| repaired to the house where Hassan was staying, made presents of 
looking-glasses, handkerchiefs, etc., to the Nubian women whom 
we had appointed to nurse him, and, bidding him adieu for the 


| 


|| present, went to our boat, and pushed off at about eight o'clock. 
28¢h.—Late in the evening the propylon of Edfon appeared in 

sight. We determined to go on shore and visit it by moonlight ; 

| so at about eleven we landed, and, acccompanied by Mohammed 


| 

; ° . 

}and one of the boatmen, started off for the temple, its immense 
We passed through the 


|! demi-pyramids standing as a landmark. 
village, where all was wrapt in the silence of sleep, and reached the 


low door which gave access to the interivur of the propylon. We 
lighted our candles and ascended the stairway which, connecting 
Here we 


chamber with chamber, conducts to the extreme top. 
‘lighted our pipes, und sat to enjoy the scene ; and what may be 
} compare d with such a scene! [t was midnight, the moon was at 
| her full, casting a flood of refulgent light over the extensive land- 
|| scape, stretching from the near Lybian to the distant Arabian chain, 
llintersected by the slow-moving and irregular Nile; the village 
H sleeping at our feet, and not the slightest token of animation visible 
‘or audible. ‘There was fascination in the spectacle, and our imagi- 
|| nations revelled in the scope given them, After remaining an hour 
\!or two, and admiring the immensity of the blocks upon the very 
|| summits, more than one hundred feet from the soil, we descended 
| and explored the interiour of both portions of this edifice. Over the 
i| granite portal which connects them are blocks that form the archi- 
1 trave, measuring thirty feet in length by six in width. Why may 
|| not the numerous and beautiful chambers of these interiours have 


mud conveyance ; the sight is harrowing to my feelings, and pain- {) a café in the bazar, and who came uninvited. He was a soldier and || been the habitations of the priests? Or to what purpose were they 


ful to my eyes. A merciful man is merciful even to his neighbour's | 


beast ; what must we think of the man who starves his horse to | 


death, and then sells his skin for drink. Among our four thousand || the rais came on board, and informed Mohammed that he bore the 


cartmen there are many respectable citizens—and you will know | 


had seen Palmyra, Ispahan, ‘Teheran, ‘Tiflis, Bagdad, and Bassora. 
| We were getting very intimate with our new acquaintance when 


reputation of a robber and a cut-throat, and had probably come to 


| applied? They are of various dimensions, some extremely spacious, 
| others quite narrow, and, one would think, admirably contrived for 
We lingered a long time about the 





a college of this nature. 
|| temple, visited another smaller one at some distance, and then re- 





them bv their horses. If the horse's skin is sleek and shining, if Hy reconnoitre. Perceiving the whispering he became silent and soon i paired to the boat. Finding that the wind had died away, and 


he wears a fly-net in summer, and a horse-blanket in winter, my | 
life on it, you may entrust the owner with a load of uncounted gold. | 

No city in the world, with the same population, has so many | 
horses driven through the streets as the cify of New-York. But New- | 
York is a by-word among strangers on account of her jaded horses. | 
The thing is easily remedied, however. Let there be an inspec- 


; went away. ‘The men, however, mounted guard during the night. 

26¢h.—Some half a dozen times a day we repair to the house of 
| Hassan and smoke our pipes by his bedside. ‘The place is con- 
| stantly thronged with Nubians, principally women and children, de- 
| priving him of sleep and air, though their intentions were most 
kindly. ‘The invalid, however, is gradually improving. We have 


| that we could not proceed, (it is the traveller’s duty to lose no breeze 
'! in ascending the Nile,) we returned soon after daybreak to the birdr. 

29¢h.— We now passed through the portal closed against us last 
'| night, and entered the pronaos or court. It was filled with grain, 
|! which the officers of the pacha were measuring, while the original 


| 
|| owners stood meekly by, to receive the sum condescendingly be- 


tor of horses! et him and his assistants perambulate the streets || not known him yet to utter a single complaint. Daily, at the hour || stowed upon them. Something which had appeared to us a tripod 


from morning until night ; if they see a horse in cab, cart, omni- 
bus, hack, stage, or wagon, whose ribs may be counted, let them} 
seize this horse in the name of the sovereign people, give the driver 
a ticket, with day and date, and walk the poor animal to the large 


3 “Adrse hotel, now erecting on Harlem Commons, and let him there 


of sunset, we take a walk through Esneh. Owing, perhaps, to the 
interest that we evince for Hassan, and their conviction that the 
misfortune was purely accidental, all the inhabitants profess a great 
friendship for us. They assembled in crowds about us, and endea- 
vour in various ways ta testify their amicable feelings. The wowen 


by moonlight, now proved to be a homely wooden vessel, where- 
with they measured the grain. This court is about one hundred 
and sixty feet square ; it commences at the propylon, terminates at 
the portico of the temple, and is flanked by the colonnades. The 
portico is very fine, but not more than half excavated. From the 
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roof of the temple, which is covered with the hovels of Arabs, we 
desce into the department of the sekos @r sanctum; they, 
however, being filled with grain, gave us very little satisfaction. 
On the exteriour of the propylon are sculptured divinities of co- 
lossal proportions, being thirty feet in height. They all hold, in 
their right hands, rings, to which crosses are joined ; the latter 
having the form of a ‘IT’. It is rather singular that, in the mytho- 
logy of the ancient Egyptians, the cross is supposed to have been 
the emblem of future life. 








THE LOVES OF THE PAINTERS, 


THE MERCHANT'S SIGN. 


“Tis is incomparably the best thing that I have ever done!” 
said a young Spanish painter, who had arrived but a few months 
before in Naples; and, retiring a few paces, he gazed with pride 
upon a painting to which he had just given the finishing touches. 
“ Caravaggio will confess now that he has at length found his equal. 
No, I will not give it another touch!” Thus speaking, he turned 
to the half-finished portrait of a lady which stood at the other end 
of the room, and which soon engrossed all his attention. From 
time to time, folding his arms, he would stop and study the pro- 
gress of his work ; then, with the singular naivete of artistical en- 
thusiasm, he commented on all its beauties, and found the hand of 
the true painter evident in its most minute details. ‘I knew very 
well,” said he, striking his forehead, “that there was something 
I could die this moment, and my name is rescued from 

But I shall not live to enjoy my reputation? Shall my 


there! 
oblivion. 


| cident, “*’tis nothing. I thought I had spread on my palette those 
|| scoundrels who shut me out, and—" 

| “You are a fool!” replied Beatrice, in a softened tone. “ You 
| ought to bless your stars that your friends at least have preserved 
their senses, and consult for interests, to which you are utterly in- 
i different. You must dress yourself and go to Cristofero Panulfo, 
who expects you.” 

“ Cristofero Panulfo! who is that 1” 

“One of the richest merchants in Naples.” 

*T don’t know him at all.” 

** But he knows you ; he has been spoken to about you ; he has 
a great opinion of your talent, and wishes, I suppose, to employ 
jyou. It will be ready money. What! are you going to refuse !” 
| “Certainly not. If Panulfo is a connoisseur, he has only to come 
‘and fix a price on my large painting.” 

* What! won't you go and see him!” 

At this question, the painter turned away in a passion, muttering 
between his (eeth some words, among which could be distinguish- 
ed, ** Utterly insupportable ! lost inspiration !”’ 

“Nonsense !" cried Beatrice, ‘1 tell you, you shall go to Pa- 
nulfo, if I were to push you by the shoulders. You may toss your 
head as much as you please. Fie! it is perfectly shameful. Such 
conduct indicates a bad heart. Are you alone in the world, that 
| you should think of conducting yourself so foolishly? When you 
| shall have passed away, what will become of poor old Beatrice, 

who never left you? My dear child,” she continued, in a ca- 
|| ressing tone, ** 1 know you love me, and you don’t wish I should 
| repent my affection for you. If I offended you awhile ago by 
i speaking lightly of vour painting, you must forgive me, though— 











7 4 > > bo » . ry , 7 » » , a | 
fame be limited to the walls of this room? Shall I have no wit- | come, here is your sword and your new cappello, which gives you i| 


a 


retand that he is captivated 


wishes, perhaps, to give you to unde 
with—” 

* Yes, signora,” interrupted the painter with warmth, casting an 
expressive glance at her beautiful features ; “ from the bottom of 
my heart, and that for ever'” Laura precipitately stooped her head 
to conceal the blush that covered her face and neck. 

“Let us drop that subject,” said Panulfo. “The child re- 
proaches me with being curious, when she herself is a hundred 
times more so. Let us sit down and talk of business. Would 
you think twenty-five ducats sufficient? In a word, what is your 
price?” 

“ Tell me first what description of painting you desire.” 

** Here is what I would propose to you: the wind has thrown 
down my old sign, and I would wish to have it replaced by some- 
| thing more respectable.” 

‘A sign!” cried the young artist, about to rise from his seat ; 
but a look of supplication from Laura fixed him to the chair. His 
emotion, however, was so great, that he could neither express his 
refusal nor compliance. 
| Panulfo calmly continued—* Do you refuse? Permit me to 
| 


- 





tell you, that this is a splendid opportunity to make yourself known, 
and if you possess talent, you cannot find a better means of exhi- 
biting it. ‘The reputation of my house will add to your own. It 
will be a powerful recommendation: all my friends will employ 
|| you, and I pledge you my word, that there are a gredt many signs 
|| to be repainted in Naples. I said twenty-five ducats, and, in all 
'| conscience it is a large price.” 

|| “ Will you allow me to select my own subject?” asked the 





\ painter, after a moment's reflection. 
** Certainly, I will depend so far upon you. Provided the sign 





nesses, no admirers? The courtly painters, who surround the 
viceroy, shut out from all access those who desire to make their ta- 
lents known. Yes, yes, my masters! cringe and cling to your 
places, keep the keys of the palace, and shut me out! 
remain a dauber all my life, if I do not find the means to get into 
the temple spite of your jealousy ; and once in, I swear to drive 
out the traffickers who are there established.” 

Here the young enthusiast, leaning too heavily on his brush, dis- 
figured the eye of the portrait upon which he was engaged, with a 
large black spot. 
dent the door opened, and an old servant, bent with age, and all 
wrinkled, entered the room, She wiped away, with her apron, the 
dust with which the tables were covered, and commenced the diffi- 


Let me 


Whilst he was endeavouring to repair this acci- || 


| such a gallant air when you wear it so, a little on one side. Your \} be well executed, I care not much what the subject be. A sign 
i doublet, alas! is quite worn, Conceal it with your cloak. ‘That || ought to have something very brilliant about it—something that 
| will strike the eye ut a distance ; that is all I require.” 


|| will do very well! 
|| haughty air, and turn up your mustaches. Really, you have the || ‘“* And what is the price you propose giving!” interrupted the 


Now hold up your head, my boy, assume a | 
|| #ppearance and the gait of the Emperour Charles the Fifth. Should || painter, with a bitter smile. 
|| there be any ladies at Panulfo’s, be all gallantry and attention, I)| |“ Have I not told you? twenty-five ducats. Should it please 
| ’ : ’ : , 

|| have been young myself, do you see, and I speak from experience.” || me, you shall do my portrait, and I will double the sum, You see 


| 
“ Hang these old duennas!” muttered the young man, half an- || you have in me a patron worth cultivating.” 
** ] thank you,” said the painter, rising. 


gry, half laughing, “one cannot have a moment's ease with them!” | “If you had left me 
The painter was introduced by two servants into a splendidly |) to fix the price, I would probably have asked five hundrea ducats. 
|| furnished apartment. Before the windows extended a spacious || Keep the twenty-five ducats you propose giving me. ‘The sign 
garden, from which the eye could range unconstrained, until it was || shall not cost you a paulo. 1 wish to make myself known, and 
lost in the deep blue of the Mediterranean. A man of lofty stature, |} with that view I shall accept the means you propose. You may 


cult task of ranging in order the sketches, paints, brushes, and | but vulgar appearance, was walking up and down the room. It | mnounce,” he added, with a noble pride, “ that you will have a 
other paraphernalia of the painter's studio. She succeeded at || Ws Panulfo. His daughter, Laura, was seated at the window, | sign from the hand of the first painter in Italy. Adieu, signora!” 
length in clearing a little table, upon which she placed, with an air | supporting her head with her snowy hand, as she inhaled the fresh- } Leaving Panulfo quite astonished, the artist repaired to his 
of satisfaction, what furnished but a very frugal repast. But our || ening sea-breeze. || dwelling. He found Beatrice in a state of ecstasy before a bag of 
The artist bowed, on entering the room; but his confidence | five hundred ducats, which an unknown hand had brought a few 





young painter did not as much as perceive her arrival. 

“ Holy virgin!” she said, ** hearing you speak alone, I thought, 
heaven forgive me! that the devi! himself was keeping you com- 
pany. When will you cease dreaming, and you wide awake! Let 


me see what you have done. A fine production, certainly !” look- 


ing at the painting which her master had just pronounced a chef- | 


d'auvre ; ** who else but the prince of darkness could have given 
you the idea of this horrible painting? Every time I look at it, 
my hair stands on end ; and you are nevertheless full three months 
working onit. Are you astonished, after this, that our viceroy, the 
Conte di Monterei, does not become your patron? Ouf! I tremble 
at the sight of it—it is enough to make one sick !” 

“Really, my good Beatrice,” slapping her familiarly on the shoul- 
der, “1 am quite mortified that it does not please you.” 

“ There is something else still more mortifying, my poor child ; 
it is the prospect of dying of hunger. ‘Though your dinner to day 
is a very frugal one, to-morrow’s must be equally so, unless you 
can provide it yourself, for I am reduced to my last paulo. If you 
were so disposed, you could become as the richest in Naples? Why 
don’t you finish the Contessa di Ventuo’s portrait? She would 
have covered the canvass with gold, and you would have secured, 


to boot, the patronage of the viceroy. It would have made your 


fortune. But no, you received her like a beggar, and ordered me, 
for the future, to say you were not at home. Heaven knows what 


™ 


pain it gives me to tell such lies! 
“ Don’t speak to me of that countess, Beatrice ; an old hag with 
sunken eyes, and features all disfigured with wrinkles! She has 
not even the dignity of old age. I would have made her uglier 
than she is, if that were possible.” 
** Do you see that?’ Nothing will suit my gentleman but young 


faces ; but these fine faces bring no money all the while.” 


“Ah! if [ had to paint the portrait of the young girl I met the | 


™ 


other day ! Ouly think, Beatrice, large blue eyes, full of languor! 
* Very good, very good! Pray finish your dinner.” 
* Beautiful fair hair; quite a rarity in this climate ; her every 
movement developes a new grace. ‘The sound of her voice !” 
* Good heavens! the boy is absolutely in love with her 


“The sound of her voice is the sweetest music. What a per- 


fect model for a Magdalen! Not the penitent, but the virgin, Mag- | 


dalen, when she dreamed of love, and felt the flashings of its fire.” 

* Will you be silent! That boy is a perfect volcano! Whata 
misfortune that his ardour has been so misapplicd! Dislike paint- 
ing old women, forsooth! What is that I see!” she cricd, catching 
a glimpse of the half-finished portrait ; ** why, it is the contessa!” 


“* What do you say, now, Beatrice? Am I still a lazy, stubborn, | 


head-strong, good-for-nothing ? Will you be always scolding me!” 

“ Very well,” continued Beatrice, with all the importance of a 
Good heavens! what has hap- 
2.” 


connoisseur; very well, indeed! 
pened to her eye? it looks as if it were ou 


“On!” replied the artist, laughing at the recollection of this ac- I padre,” she said, “ your questions are indisereet. This signor 


!| forsook him at once, and he stopped, all trembling, at the sight 
|| of her whose beauties he had been describing, but an hour before, 
'!to Beatrice. He had scarcely resolution to stammer her name. 
|| Panulfo attributed this agitation to his slight acquaintance with the 


| world ; and, with an affectation of bonhommic, he condescended to 
\|reassure him. ‘The familiar tone in which he spoke, roused the 
1] young painter from the eestasy in which he was plunged, and be- 
!! coming himgelf once more, he resumed his air of natural dignity ; 
and raising his head : 
! “No, signor,” he replied, “ it was not your luxuries, nor your 
\!riches, nor the accessaries of wealth, which are so imposing to 
i other men, that have dazzled me ; but God always manifests him- 
'| self to me in the beauty of his creatures, and if you saw me so con- 


|| fused, it was because I was adiniring one of his most perfect 


i works.” 

|| It was now Laura's turn to blush. 
|| young man, whose eyes had gazed on her before in evident admi- 
i] ration. Panulfo made no remark on this silent scene, and without 
|| being conscious of it, he increased the interest which his daughter 
1 had already conceived for the young artist. Whilst the merchant, 
}| swollen with a sense of his own importance, supported the character 
|| of the fine arts, Laura listened with anxiety to every word that fell 
I from him, and whenever he said anything offensive, she cast a look 


She recognised the sume 


i at the young artist, which more than compensated for the humilia- 


H tion to which he had been subjected. 

|| “© Jt is said that you are not ~-ithout talent,” pronounced Panulfo 
| The painter made a slight inclination of his head 
|| poor, and obliged to work hard. For my part, I have always had 
|!a desire to encourage artists. I hope you will prove yourself 


it . , 
'| worthy of the interest I am about to take in you.” 


|| which his hurt pride had suggested. Laura turned towards him 
| Are you not a stranger in this eity 1 she said, with the sweetes, 
| of voices, and most enchanting of accents 
* | was born in Spain,” replied the young man, his countenance 
}| brightening up, ** at Xativa, near Valencia. 
very young. I consider myself now an Italian, such a multitude of 
objects bind me to this beautiful land! I have resided at Rome, at 
Venice, at Parma, at Florence, wherever the genius of painting 
flourished. 1 am now stopping at Naples, and | feel that I shall 
|} never leave it.” 
Whilst he was speaking, Laura could not refrain from admiring 
his animated countenance, and the fire that flashed from his eyes 


|| flattering preference !” 
| The painter blushed, but recovering his composure, he said 
ji quietly: ** That is my secret.” 

Laura thought it prudent for her now to interfere. 


** But you are } 


! 
| ‘The painter compressed his lips so as to restrain the answer | 


I left my family when | 


“* May I ask,” resumed Panulfo, * to what we are indebted for this | 


“ Ma, mio | 


|| minutes before the painter's return 
| Fifteen days after this interview, an immense concourse of people 
i was assembled before Panulfo's house. ‘The spectators clapping 
| their hands with enthusiasm—demanding with eagerness the name 
|| of the artist, who, under the semblance of a sign, had executed in 
|| such a masterly style, the magnificent painting of the martyrdom of 
| St. Bartholomew. The painting had been put over the door at night, 
and, consequently, was not perceived till the following morning. 
When the first transports of admiration had subsided, the multitude 
|| silently contemplated, with a profound feeling of terrour, this sub- 
lime production, 
The saint was represented lying on his side, with his feet tied, 
| and supported by one of the executioners. His right arm, which 
| was bound by the cord above his head, had already felt the red-hot 
‘iron. ‘The other executioner, whose features were impressed with 
a terrible energy, coolly insinuated his hand between the skin and 
ithe bleeding flesh. ‘The countenance of the victim exhibited an 
admirable admixture of the extreme of human agony and the pious 
|| resignation of invincible faith. Never had the pencil been more 
| eloquent ! never had so sublime a subject found so worthy an in- 





|| terpreter. 

Panulfo felicitated himself on the effect produced by his sign 
Hi The crowd continued increasing. Among the spectators was an 
old woman, on whom the admiration of the multitude had produced 
an astonishment that was only surpassed by her joy. 

“ Well,” she muttered, “ it appears that I was wrong ; they all 
think it magnificent ; still, the more I look at it the more it frightens 
me !" 

“It is a chef-d'auvre,” cried a personage dressed in a style of 
| noble simplicity, who was standing by her side. ** Why does not 
the artist make himself known’ ‘There is not a painter in Naples 
who would not gladly become his pupil.” 

‘The artist's name !" shouted the crowd. 


“ ‘The artist ! 
“ The artist—I am he,” said Beatrice’s young master, answering 


| the appeal. 

“ Signor,” said the stranger, “ if you choose to fix your resi- 
| dence in Naples, I promise you the honours and the fortunes of a 

prince “ 

Here the enchanted duenna made bold to pull the stranger's 
** Heaven bless you!” she exclaimed, ** most excellent 
|signor! Honours and fortunes are both very good things—fortune 
| especially; but if you wish to make him as happy as a prince, give 
| him the hand of Panulfo’s daughter. He is desperately in love 


” 


| mantle. 


with her, poor young man 
“ He shall have her,” said the stranger, “ I answer for it.” 
“ You!” cried the painter, ** who, then, are you ?” 
“ The Conte di Monterei, viceroy of Naples ; and you, signor'” 
“ My name is as yet uaknown to fame. Thanks to your high- 


ness, it shall cease to be so. My name is Rivera! 


‘ 
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SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


From Colburn's New Monthly for August. 
MOZART’S “ DON GIOVANNI.” 
THE ARRIVAL. | 


A Lieut travelling carriage drew up before the hotel of the 
Three Lions in Prague. Several servants rushed out ; one opened | 
the door of the carriage, and assisted a young lady to alight. She || 
sprang out, and was followed by a young man, humming a cheer- | 
ful tune. 

“St. Nepomuck !” cried the landlord at the inn-door ; “do J | 





It is Her von Mozart !” ol 
* You see I keep my word,” answered Mozart, with a cordial | 
nod. “ Yes; "tis! once more: you may keep me till harvest, | 
and, as a surety for my good behaviour, | have brought my wife | 
along with me” 
The landlord bowed low to the fair lady, and began 4 set speech ; | 
but Mozart interrupted him with— | 
Leave off talking, my man, and show us our quarters; and let | 
us have some refreshment ; and send a servant to Signor Guarda- 
soni, and tell him I am here.” 
He gave his arm to his wife, and walked in; the host followed | 
him with alacrity, and soon after servants, carrying trunks and | 
bandboxes, which they had unpacked from the carriage. 
A handsome young man, who at that moment was crossing the | 
market, as soon as he heard from one of the footmen the name of | 
the newly-arrived guest, rushed up the stairs into Mozart's chamber, i 
and threw himself into his arms with an exclamation of joy. 
“The wizard seize thee—wild fellow!" cried the composer; || 
you half frightened me !"’ Then turning to his wife, he presented ! 
the intruder, saying, ‘* Well! how do you like him? This is he— \ 
Luigi Bassi, | mean.” ’ i| 


see right ! | 





THE LIBRETTO. 
“T sing the Count this evening in your ‘ Figaro,’ Master Mo- | 
zart,"’ said Bassi. Ht 
“ Very well,” was the reply ; ‘ and what say the Prague folks | 
to my opera!” \| 
** Come to-night to the theatre, and you shall hear for yourself. | 
This is the twelfth representation in sixteen days! and we have it || 
this evening at the request of Duke Anthony of Saxony.” (| 
“ Ho! ho! and what says Strobach '” 1! 
“ He and all the orchestra say after every representation, that 
would gladly play it over and over again—though it is a very 
difficult piece.” 
Mozart rubbed his hands with satisfaction, and said to his wife, || 
“ See—I told you aright; the good people of Prague will make me || 
amends for my vexation with the Viennese. It is well! I will || 
compose an opera for them, such as one does not turn out every |! 
day [have acapital libretto, Bassi! a bold, wild thing, full of || 
spirit and fire, that Da Ponte wrote for me. He says he would | 
have done it for no one else ; none other would have had courage || 
for it. Oh! "twas just the thing for me! The music has long run 
in my head; but I scarce knew how to produce it, for no other | 
text would have served me! You find sounds in * Idomeneo’ and || 
* Figaro,’ but not just of the right sort; in short, it was with me | 
as if the spring should and would come—but cannot! On all the || 
bushes and shrubs hang myriad buds, but they are closed. Then } 
comes the tempest—and the thunder cries, ‘ Burst forth !" and the | 
warm rain streams down, and leaf and blossom burst of a sudden 1 
into bright luxuriance ! The deuse take me, if ‘twas not just so 
with me, when Da Ponte brought me the libretto! You shall take 
the chief part, and—the deuse take you!” 
Bassi wanted to know more of the opera, but Mozart assumed | 
an air of mystery, and laughing, counselled him to have patience. 








FIN CHAN DAL VINO. 


On the evening of that day, when Mozart appeared in the theatre | 
in the box of Count Thurn, he was greeted by the audience with | 
three rounds of applause. During the representation of his “ Fi- 

aro,” this testimony of delight was exhibited after every scene 
The applause was more gratifying to the author, as * Figaro’ had 
met with but indifferent success in Vienna. ‘Through the ill offices | 
of Silieri, the piece was badly cast, and worse performed, so that | 
Mozart had sworn never to write another opera for the Viennese. 

Prolonged vivats ! accompanied Mozart's carriage, as he drove | 
to the hotel; there he met his friends :—the leader, Strobach, 
Duscheck, and the impressario Guardasoni, who had ordered a 
splendid supper. Soon after came Bassi, Bondini with his wife, 
and the lovely, spirited Saporitti. Much pleasant discourse on 
their art ensued, and sportive humour enlivened the repast; their | 
mirth, however, though it rose as the supper ended, and the cham- | 
pagne circulated freely, never passed the bounds of decorum. 

In his festive humour, Mozart proved not so impenetrable to the 
questions of Bassi as he had been in the morning, but gave him a 
sketch of the part designed to him in the new opera, of which he | 
showed him three airs completed. 

“Very good, Master Amadeo,” said Bassi; ‘‘ but these airs are, 
with deference, rather too insignificant for me !” 

“* How ?” asked the composer, looking at him with laughing eyes. 

* T mean,” answered Bassi, * that there is too little difficulty in 
them—they are too easy.” | 

* You think so?” 

“Yes; exactly so, master! You shall write me some grand, 
difficult songs, or give me some you have ready; eh, master! 
will you?” 

“No!” replied Mozart, with his peculiar smile ; “ no, my good 
Bassi, that I will not!” Bassi’s face visibly lengthened ; but the 
master continued good humouredly, “ Look you, tesoro! that the 
airs are not too long, is true; but they are just as long as they 
ought to be, and neither more nor less. As to the great, the too 
great easiness of which you complain, it signifies nothing. I am 
sure you will have enough to do if you sing them throughout as 
they should be sung. 

“Hem!” mused Bassi. 

“* For example : sing me once this air, ‘ Fin chan dal vino?” 

Me went to tho piano—Bassi followed him somewhat out of 
humour, and merely glancing at the notes, began hurriedly, and 
with not too gentle touch. 

“* Gently, gently !” cried Mozart, laughing, and stopping him : 








| he will. 


‘not so con furio over hedge and stone! can you not wait and 
keep pace with my music ? Where I have written presto, you must 
sing prestissimo, and pay no heed at all to forte and piano? Ha! 


|| who sings here? A drunken landlord, or a merry Spanish cavalier, 


who thinks more of his love than of the wine, and revels in luxu- 


|| rious fantasy, doubling his enjoyment! I entreat you—drink a glass 


of champagne—think upon your sweetheart, and mark me when 
it begins to tingle in your ears, in the softest most aerial 4empo— 

iano—piano—crescendo forte pruno—till at the last all crashes to- 
gether in the loud wild jubilation—thaé is what 1 mean !” 

And Bassi, animated by the exhortation of the master, sprang up, 
poured down a glass of champagne, snatched a kiss from the beau- 
tiful Saporitti, and began anew; this time with such success that 
the whole company were electrified, and encored the song with 
enthusiasm. 

** Well,” said Mozart, after Bassi had three times rehearsed it ; 
“ well—said I not truly— goes it not charmingly?” 

Before he could prevent it, Bassi seized his hand, kissed it, and 


j answered modestly, * I will do my best to have you satisfied 


with me !” 





HERR VON NEPOMUCK. 


At Duscheck’s pressing invitation, Mozart left his abode in the 
city, and went to Kosohirz, the country-seat of his friend. He ar- 
rived there on a lovely morning in September. Duscheck had 
quietly arranged a little féte, and the master was surprised and gra- 
tified to find himself welcomed to his new home by his most 
esteemed acquaintance and friends. ‘To add still further to the 
pleasure, his host handed him a petition, signed by many of the 
most distinguished citizens of Prague, * that he would soon give 
them a concert.” 

For this purpose, the theatre was placed at his disposal, and 
Count von Thurn offered to defray the expenses. In the overflow 
of his feelings Mozart could not help observing, 

“ The Viennese did not thus to me !” 

“Tt seems, friend,” said Duscheck, “ that your good folks of 
Vienna, as you always call them, knew not rightly what they had 
in you—still less what they should do with you. Heaven forgive 
the emperour for having left you without a situation, while he made 
the sneak Salieri leader, though he could not but know who vou 
are—and who is Salieri. And the Viennese looked quietly on— 
oh, fie!” 

“*Nay—nay,” interrupted Mozart; ‘ ‘twas not quite so bad ; 
Joseph has more important affairs to occupy him than mine—and 
you know he hes counsellors, on whom he depends—for they un- 
derstand how to get the right side of him. As to the people of 
Vienna—I still maintain—they are brave fellows! When I came 
from Zalzburg, where my lord the prince-bishop had treated me 
like a dog, the Viennese received me so cordially, it seemed to 
me as if I had stepped out of hell into paradise. Look you—that 
I remember now and ever. ‘They are oft, indeed, a little stupid, 
and always willing to be told they are magnanimous—and have the 
best taste: yet if one looks them boldly in the face and tells them 


| the truth, they will listen and applaud him, and grant him whatever 


But that can I not do; I would rather take a box on the 
ear, than thrust my praise into any man's face. I have held a 
wheedler all my life long for a mean fellow—and shall I turn out 
one at last! Salieri makes nothing of it; he is an Italian, and they 
besmear each other without conscience. Bah! let the Viennese 
prefer him to me—let them stuff him with confections. Give me 
a glass of Burgundy!” 

Before Duscheck could hand his friend a glass, a tall, corpulent 
man, of a red shining visage, offered a goblet of the sparkling wine, 
with a smile and a low bow, to the master. 

Mozart took thg goblet, drank, and turning to the colossal Ga- 
nymede, addressed him in a few extempore lines of verse, with 
earnestness of expression. 

“The master recollects me, then?” asked the man, his eyes 
flashing joy. 

Mozart answered, smiling, ‘ Could I forget my excellent trum- 
peter, Nepomuck Stradetzky !” 

“* Herr von Nepomuck,” said the trumpeter, gravely correcting 
him; but with the softest tone and attitude of humility. 
pray—Herr von Mozart—von !” 

‘The master nodded goodnaturedly, and reached him his hand. 

When the company reassembled in the evening, they were un- 
expectedly entertained with pieces from ‘The Marriage of Figaro,” 
by achorus of Prague musicians. Mozert listened well-pleased, 
and thanked them cordially when they ceased. 

* But if you will do me a very great pleasure,” said he, “I 
entreat you, gentlemen, sing and play us the noble old song of the 
Prague musicians. You know which!” 

Highly pleased at this request, the worthy band sang the song 
of the Prague musicians. At the close they went off blowing their 
trumpets ; the music sounded softer as they receded ; the moon 
came up over the hills, the Muldan murmured its low mysterious 
hymn; and filled with emotion, Mozart arose, wished his friends 
good night, and, retired to his chamber, where, till near morning, 
he continued playing on the piano. 





THE DISTRIBUTION. 


Mozart gave his concert, and reaped therefrom not only rich ap- 
plause, but no contemptible store of gold. When Duscheck wished 
him joy of the last, and added, 

“T know, indeed, you write rather for fame than money—par- 
ticularly at Vienna—” 

Mozart interrupted him, “ For what do I write—fame, gold ?— 
Truly not—for in general I get neither! _1 write for Art; and for 
her sake alone.” 

Meanwhile the master worked assiduously at his “ Don Gio- 
vanni;” and on the fourth of October, 1787, showed it to the im- 
pressario, complete except the overture, and a few breaks in the 
Instrumentation. 

Guardasoni was overjoyed at the information, and directly count- 
ed out to the master the stipulated number of ducats. When Mo- 
zart, however, began to speak of the distribution of parts, the poor 
impressario confessed in dismay, that he had been for weeks afraid 
to enter on this business ; owing to the usual strife among singers, 
each one, male and female, aspiring to a principal part. 

“My people, thank fortune,” said he, are none of the worst— 
and Bassi is good nature itself; but, in certain points, they can 
manage to give a poor impressario enough todo. ‘The fair Sapo- 





| 
| 
} 
| 








| 


** Pray— | 


| 





| ritti and the little Bondini im particular, are the very mischief when 
in their obstinate humours.” " 

** Do not let them see your apprehension,” said Mozart. ‘They 
| are friendly to me—that I know; you shall soon see how I will 
= all under my thumb.” 

** Between you and me,” observed Guardasoni with a sly smile, 
“*T expect most condescension from Saporitti ; for, proud as she is 
—she is not only friendly to you—but, to my notion, a little more 
than friendly.” 

** Eh—think you so?” cried Mozart, rubbing his hands with glee 
—for, much as he honoured and loved his wife, he did not disdain 
now and then a little flirtation. 

Guardasoni innocently went on. “As I tell you; for the other 
day she said to me herself, ‘] could fall in love with the Signor 
Amadeo ; for | look upon him as a great man, and should not mind 
his insignificant figure.’ ”’ 

The master was crestfallen! Jt vexed him not a little that the 
fair Saporitti should have spoken of his insignificant figure, espe- 
cially to such a tall man as Guardasoni. 

“Call them all together, Signor Guardasoni,”’ said he, without 
pursuing the sulject.; ‘ and I will read them the text they are to 
| sing.” 

Guardasoni took his leave, and next day assembled all the singers 
| in the green-room of the theatre. Mozart entered, dressed in rich 
sables, a gold-laced hat on his head, and the director's staff im his 
hand. He ascended a small platform, and began his address ; at 
first, in a formal and solemn manner, but gradually becoming fami- 
liar and humorous, for he never could belie his harmless character. 





MOZART’S SPEECH. 


‘* Most honoured ladies and gentlemen—It is known to you that 
some years ago I received from your impressario, Signor Guarda- 
seni, the flattering commission to compose an opera for his com- 
pany ; I undertook the task the more readily, as I had the honour 
of knowing you all, and the satisfaction of being convinced I was 
labouring for true artists. 

“My work is finished ; ‘Don Giovanni—ossia, il dissolute punito.” 

I assure you | have honestly and carefully studied the peculiar 
| character of each of the honoured members of Guardasoni’s pre- 
sent company, having particular regard to them in the parts of my 
opera. I have thus succeeded in composing a work, which forms 
not only in itself a harmonious whole, but in each separate part 
| promises the artist for whom it was intended the fairest success ; 
an opera which, I believe, will please even in future times, which 
will be perhaps pronounced my best work, as I myself esteem it 
such! But one thing I know—that a representation so perfect, as 
I hope for it through you, can never be procured hereafter. 

“Where could we find a Don Giovanni like my young friend 
Luigi Bassi? His noble figure, his wonderful voice, his manner, 
| his wit, his unstudied fire, when he bends in homage to beauty— 
eminently qualify him for the hero of my opera. 

“Could I point out for him a more perfect Donna Anna than the 
| beautiful, stately, virtuous Sapoyitti? All conflicting feelings of 

sympathy—revengre—love—hate, she will depict in song and in 
|} action, as I conceived them when I composed the work. 

“And who could represent the faithful, delicate, resentful, vet 
ever-forgiving, ever-loving Elvira, more consummately than the 
| charming, gentle Caterina Micelli? She is Don Giovanni's warn- 
ing angel, forsaking him only in the last moment. Ah! such an 
angel should convert me, for I also am a great sinner, spite of my 
insignificant figure! And now for the little, impatient, mischievous, 
inexperienced, and curious Zerlina 

“Oh '—la cr darem la mano—Signorella Bondini! Sweet little 
one—you are too tempting! and if my stanzerl were to sing her 
‘vedrat varino’ to me like you—by Jupiter, it were all over with me! 

“That the good Felic® Ponziani is satisfied with his Leporello, 
and the excellent Antonio Baglioni with his Don Ot/ario, rejoices 
my very heart. Signor Guiseppe Lolli has, out of friendship for 
me, undertaken the part of Masetto—for he would have all the 
parts well performed. | have thanked him for kind attention 











** And thus I close my speech so meet— 
With joy the evening will I greet, 
When my beloved opera 
Through you appears in gloria! 

If author and singers are agreed, 
Of toil for the rest there is no need! 
And you shall see with what delight 
I will direct and set you right 

Let every one but do lis best— 

We of success assured may rest ; 
So tells you from his candid heart, 
Wotrcana Amapeus Mozart.” 


The master ended his speech ; his audience clapped approbation ; 
and they separated in mutual good humour. 





THE REHEARSAL. 


On the twenty-eighth of October, ** Don Giovanni” being com- 
plete except the overture, the rehearsals began. On the morning 
of the first, before Mozart went to the Opera-house, he walked for 
| recreation in the public garden. Before him he saw the weil- 
| known figure of the trampeter Nepomuck Stradetzky, absorbed, as 
| it seemed, in meditation. Mozart walked faster. overtook, and tap- 
' ped him gently on the shoulder. Nepomuck turned quickly, grow- 

ling out, ** Ha!—what do you want?” but bowed almost to the 
| ground as he recognized the master, saying — 
| “T beg a thousand pardons, worthy Herr von Mozart! 





I wes 
in deep thought—I beg your pardon !" 
“Nobody is pleased at being 


“Por what!” replied Mozart. 
But what were vou think- 


disturbed in a revery—not I, at least. 
| ing about, Herr von Stradetzky ?” 
Nepomuck answered with a clear brow, “ Ay! of what but your 
| opera, most excellent Herr von Mozart? Is not Prague full of ex- 
Wherever I go I am asked, * Herr von Nepomuck, 


| pectation? 
You play the tenor-trumpet— 


when is the first representation ? 
eh? Herr von Nepomuck” 

“ No,’ T answer, ‘the bass-trumpet.’ 

““*So,’ they say, * the bass-trumpet—ch !—Herr von Nepo- 
muck 7?” ** 

“‘ Have you tried your notes, Herr von Nepomuck ?” 

* Yes, indeed, Herr von Mozart, and am delighted with the long. 
full tones; but in both choral songs are a few deused hard notes.” 

“Pah! you will get through them, Herr von Nepomuck ?” 

“T hope so, Herr von Mozart ; and will do my best.” 

They walked a little longer, chatting in the shaded avenue—then 
went to the theatre. 
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The rehearsal began. Mozart was everywhere} now in the or- 
chestra—now on the stage. In the ball-scene of the first act, 
where Bassi did not dance to please him, he himself joined the cir- 
cle, and danced a minuect with Zerlina with so much grace, that 
he did all credit to his master Noverre. So by a bold stroke he 
amended the shriek of Zerlina, which after repeated ** Da Capos” 
did not suit him. Creeping behind her at the moment she was 
about to repeat the cry for the fourth time, he suddenly seized her 
with such violence that, really frightened, she screamed in good 
earnest; whereupon he cried, laughing, 

* Bravo! that is what I want—you must shriek so at the repre- 
sentation.” 

The good-humoured little Bondini forgave him her fright ; but 
an instruction in the second act was not so well received. Here, 
in the churchyard scene, to strengthen the effect of both adagios, 
which the statue has to sing, he had placed the three trumpets be- 
hind the monument. In the second adagio, the trumpeters blew 
wrong ; Mozart cried, “‘ Da Capo!” it was repeated, and this time 
the bass only failed. The master went to the desk, and patiently 
showed Nepomuck how he wanted the notes played ; but even af- 
ter the third repetition he made the same blunder. 

“* What, the mischief, Stradetzky !” cried Mozart, with vexation, 
and stamping his foot, ‘‘ you must play correctly.” ; 

Nepomuck, offended, grumbled out, “ Herr von Stradetzky is 
my naine, and I play what it is possible to play with the trumpet ! 
What you have written there the devil himself could not play !”’ 

“No, in truth!’’ said Mozart, gently; “ and if what I have writ- 
ten suits not the instrument, I must by all means alter it.” He did 
so, and added to the original both bassoons as well as two counter- 
basses. Finally, he let the chorus of furies sing under the scene, 
and would not permit the demons visibly to drag Don Giovanni 
into the abyss. 

“He is man enough not to let the devil call in vain,” observed 
he, laughing. 

With this the rehearsal ended. As the master went home from 
the theatre, Nepomuck Stradetzky came behind him, took hold of 
the skirt of his coat, and said earnestly, 

“ Do not be angry with me, Herr von Mozart, for being a little 
bearish! That is often my way, and you know I mean well.” 

Mozart replied cordially, “* Nay, Herr von Nepomuck, I ought to 
be grateful to you for having pointed out to me my errour in the 
notes for the trumpet. Yet, ’tis true, faults may be told pleasantly. 
Well! in future, we will observe more courtesy.” 

Nepomuck promised, and they parted in friendship. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are totally unable to read the long letter of Marcus. It may be, as we are told 
tt is by a friend who heard it read in London, a masterly production, for aught 
we know to the contrary ; but we defy any one but old Nick, and perhaps the 
author himself, to make tt owt. As tt was sent to us a distance of three thou- 
sand miles (not without expense, by-the-by) we felt bound to read 1t—1f we could. 
But, as poor old Wheatly of the Park theatre used to say, we hold the thing 
to be impossrble.” We pored over tt for an hour by St. Paul's clock, when we 
JSirst received ut ; but all to no purpose. We also submitted tt to the careful 
scrutiny of several literary friends, who are in the habit of looking tn at the 
Mirror office daily, and who, judging from their own shocking bad handwrtt- 
ing, we supposed could read anything— but, it was noi to be done. They could 
not read tt etther. Under these circumstances we did not think it advisable to 
send tt to the printing-office, notwithstanding the reputation of the writer, 
who ts the author of several deservedly popular works, which have rendered his 
name fomiliar to the readers of fiction on both ardes the Atlantic ; but how his 
pubitsher, tf this be a fair specimen of his chirography, ever managed to get 
his productions so correctly through the press, is more than we can divine. We 
trust Marcus will not be offended at our plain-speaking, and for these reasons 
—first, because we have purchased what ts of no value to us ; secondly, because 
he Aas complaine? in a very objectionable manner of our treatment of his ma- 
nuscript ; and thirdly, because he hus expressed a desire that we * should deal 
frankly with him in our notices to correspondents,” and not * mince the mat- 
ter.” 
80 to reject his communications vf thry come to us in @ fair hand ; but, in ali 
sincertly, we say, that he can never be a contributor to this work unless he em- 
ploys an amanuensis—and as he has requested us not to ** mince the matter,” 
we will take this occasion to quote from a German author our opinion of all bad 
handwriting, no matter from whom it may come. Jt 18 our utter, especial, and 
eternal aversion:—* A bad handwriting,” says Niebuhr, “ ought never to 
be forgiven ; tt 1s a shameful indolence ; indeed, sending a badly-written letter 
to a fellow-creature ts as impudent an act as I know of. Can there be anything 
more unpleasant than to epen a letter which at once shows that st will require 
long deciphering? Besides, the effect of the letter ts gone tf we must spell it 


ts thought of giving the disagreeable trouble of reading a badly-written letter. 
In England, good breeding requires writing well and legibly: with us Ger- 
mans tt seems as tf the contrary principle were acknowledged. Although many 
people may not have made a brilliant career by thewr fine handwriting, yet | 
know that more thana few have spoiled theirs by a bad one. The most impor- 
tant petitions are frequently read with no fovourable disposition, or entirely 
thrown aside, merely because they are written 30 badly.” No they ought to be ; 
and so ought to be all contributions to public journals when they come to hand 
similarly disfigured. These are our sentiments, and after this we hope not to be 
charged again with “* mincing the matter” in our“ notices to correspondents.” 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 











THE OVERTURE. 


The day appointed for the first representation of ** Don Giovan- 
ni,”’ the third of November, was just at hand, and Mozart had ne- 
ver yet written the overture! Guardasoni urged—his friends ad- || 
vised—Mozart only laughed, and said, ** 1 will write it this after- |, 
noon!” ‘That afternoon he went on an excursion of pleasure with || 
his wife. Guardasoni was in despair. He sent messengers to the 
four quarters of the‘ heavens—Mozart was nowhere to be found, 
and Strobach was obliged to promise, that in case of extreme ne- 
cessity, he would use the overture to ** Idomeneo.” 

It was midnight when Mozart's carriage stopped before his 
dwelling, and his friends, Guardasoni at their head, surrounded him 
immediately with complaints and reproaches. The master sprang 
out of the carriage, crying, “ Leave me to myself! now I will go || 
to work in earnest.” He went into the house, shut the door be- |! 
hind him, threw himself on his seat at the writing-table, and begar. 
In a few minutes, however, he started up, and in a laughing man- 
ner to his wife, * 1 will not go yet! I will go to bed for an hour ; 
wake me up in that time, and make me some punch.” And with- 
out undressing he flung himself on the bed. Constance prepared 
the punch, and in an hour's time she went to awaken her husband ; 
but he slept so sweetly, she could not find it in her heart to disturb 
him. She let him lie another hour; then, as time pressed, she 
awakened him. 

Mozart rubbed his eves, shook himself, collected his thoughts, 
and without farther ado, began his work. Constance gave him the 
punch, seated herself by him, and to keep hin in good spirits, began 
to tell him all manner of funny and horrible stories of the Prince- 
fish, Bluebeard, ete., till Mozart, still writing, laughed till the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

At two in the morning he hecan his wonderful work ; at six it 
lay on the desk finished. The master arose; he could hardly 
stand upright. 

«Done for this time !” he muttered ; “ but [ shall not soon try 
it again!” and he laid himself down to sleep. 

At seven the copyist came for the notes; but could not finish | 
writing them out by half-past seven in the evening, so that the per- 
formance was postponed to eight o'clock. Still wet and covered | 
with sand, the hastily-copied parts were brought in and arranged 
in the orchestra. 
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Fa 
nothing particularly charming in becoming the auditor and spec- 
tator of a domestic disquietude ; and it is peculiarly appalling to be 
For our 


mily quarrels.—Most people will agree with us, that there is 


present at a regular set-to between a man and his wife. 
| own parts, there would be something less dreadful in witnessing 
such a battle as that of Austerlitz, than in looking on upon a ma- 
trimonial strife of tongue, tongs, and broomstick, such as it has 
been our evil fortune to encounter. There is a trouble in such 
cases peculiaz to themselves, and which can occur on no other oe- 
casion ; for it is nowhere else that you may not sympathize with one 
of the belligerants without bringing both of them upon you, the 





succoured party as well as the other; but no man ever undertook 
| to beat off a brutal husband from an onslaught on his wife without 
finding that wife in his hair the moment his good offices had rescued 
| her from the clutches of her tormentor. 
natured gentleman made a melancholy example of this truth in a 
way we shall never forget. Having been attracted by the screeches 





ja man beating his better-half so unmercifully that she seemed to 
| have little chance of surviving many more of the thwacks that were 
| fallin No sooner had the gentleman re- 
lieved her ladyship from her perilous predicament, and placed her 


g so thickly upon her. 


| 


natural lord aud master hors de combat, than she seized the fire- 
| shovel and rained a shower of dry knocks upon the armed neutrality 
| which had protected her, much less troublesome to describe than 
| receive. Our friend was himself obliged to fly, with Paul Pry’s own 
| determination—“ never to do another good-natured action in his 





CONCLUSION. 
| 
The strange story of the composition of the overture soon spread |! Jife.” 
among the audience. When Mozart came into the orchestra, he 
was greeted with thundering “ bravos” from an overflowing house. | 
He bowed low, and, turning to the performers in the orchestra, said, | 

“ Gentlemen, we have not been able to have a rehearsal of the | 
overture ; but I know what I can venture with you. So quick— }| 
to work '” 

He took up the time-staff, gave the signal, and like a thunder- 
burst, with the clang of trumpets, sounded the first accord of the 
awful “ Andante.”’ ‘That, as well as the succeeding * Allegro,” 
was executed by the orchestra with admirable spirit. When the 
overture was at an end, there was a perfect storm of applause. 

“ There were, indeed, a few notes dropped under the desk,” ob- 
served Mozart, smiling at Strobach ; ‘* but on the whole it went off 
splendidly. I am greatly obliged to these gentlemen.” 

How during the rest of the opera the applause rose from scene 
to scene, how from its first representation to the present day, on 
every occasion, the ‘ Finchan dal rino™ called and still calls forth | 
enthusiastic Da Capos, is well known, not only to the brave peo- 
ple of Prague, but to the whole civilized world. Thus I bring to 
an end this little circle of scenes, which I do not presume to offer 
asa tale of art. They may prove, however, a pleasant memorial || ,, on snes dare, Bn hon Gain uddenly unen 0 barley 
of the first production of a noble work, whose fiftieth anniversary | _, ea Sees a eee eo , 
was celebrated on the fourth of November, 1837; and which is German peasant and his sun-burnt frau in the very midst of the 
destined through all future time to command the admiration of || most outrageous family squall that we ever heard blow from any 
feeling hearts. || point of the compass, There were no actual fisticuffing, nor was 


mixes in a matrimonial melée ; and though it is quite impossible 


the question to stand passively by while the woman is abused, he 
may always make up his mind, when a wife is in the case, to be 
Even when matri- 


compensatee ratherby kicks than by kindness. 
monial squabbles do not proceed to this extremity, it is much more 
interesting to encounter a thunder-gust than to come within hear- 


ling of them. ‘There is a volubility in the female belligerent, a 
copiousness in the angry vocabulary of * injured innocence,’ which 
is anything but pleasant to a disinterested auditory ; but never, 


oh never, did we realize its full horrours till last week, during a walk 


through Washington-strect. 
lish is certainly very distressing, but he who has only witnessed it 
in his vernacular language can have little idea of the matrimonial 
discord done in Dutch! Happening to pass one of the stoops in 
the lower part of that street, where, on any sunny day, the troops of 
German emigrants reminds the wayfarer of a shoal of mossbunkers 


With Marcus we feel a little—a very little vexed ; but not sufficiently | 


Strange. we carefully avoid troubling other people with trifles, or to appear | 
before them in dress which shows negirgence or carelessness, and yet nothing | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
We once saw a good- 


ofa female toa lonely house by the road-side, he entered, and found || 


This is almost invariably the fate of the philanthropist who | 


for any man to avoid an interference in such a case, quite out of | 


A female quarrel carried on in Eng- || 


there any need of it ; for much should we have preferred a shower 
of Irish shilelahs, or an entire tornado of broom-handles, to the 
heavy bumpings of this horrible high Dutch. It might be the 
effect of an astounded imagination, but it seemed to us that every 
nine-cornered donner and blixen of the fair combatant told upon 
her loving help-meet, like a chewed bullet ; that her wordy missiles 
not only bruised as they fell, but actually cut im and left a jagged 
wound in the sconce of the victim. Mynheer smoked his pipe 
with most provoking imperturbability, scarcely deigning, or, per- 
haps, daring to put in ever a German interjection while undergoing 
this pitiless pelting from the matrimonial storm-cloud that over- 
hung him. Sure we are, that we cannot be mistaken in one thing 
—the hair actually flew under every infliction, and not a word fell 
upon the cheek of the sufferer without leaving a black and blue 
spot; and how could it be otherwise? Teutonic adjectives uttered 
by an enraged woman would blister a horse black; and, ‘alling as 
they did in this case, like a whole broadside of chain-shot, his utter 
demolition seemed, and we dare say was, inevitable. ‘There is not 
the slightest reason to believe that he survived many minutes— 
though that is a matter impossible for us to swear to, as there was 
great danger in being so near, lest some of these thirteen-pounders 
might glance and damage the bystanders. Of course we made off, 
and have heard nothing further of the affair. If that unfortunate 
husband did live through the hurricane, he may consider himself 
} immortal, pipe and all. 








Concert-room.—The large saloon at Washington-Hall has once 
|| more becn thrown open We attended a musical soirée there the other 
evening, and were much pleased with the room. The owners of the 

property, however, should at once cause the street in front of the 
house to be paved with wood. The thundering of omnibuses, rumb- 
ling of carts, etc., were quite annoying, not only to the perform- 
ers, but to the audience. Some of Miss Poole’s beautiful melodies 
were interrupted with * Broadway up !" and the jargon of the boys 
The saloon can never be used as a concert-room, 
unless our suggestion is attended to 


and cabmen. 


Appropriate motto —The banner of a female friendly society, in 
England, bears on the reverse, an inscription, of which the following 
is a copy :—** To Queen Victoria of England, may she always ru/e, 


' 
| and the same to all other women.” 
] 
| 
| 








Children. —Miss Sedgwick beautifully remarks that “children 
|| are like mile-stones set along the road, reminding us of the dis- 
| tance we have gone on the journey of life.” 


How to make moncy.—Find out some simple thing that every 
body uses—put it where everybody can get it—and sell it cheap. 


Public bualdings.— The new Custom-house is nearly completed, 


and so is the Exchange. It will take three years to finish ‘Trinity. 


| 
| The Troy.—The “Troy” is the swiftest and most beautiful 
plied the Hudson :—she belongs to the old line. 


|| steamer that ever 


| 


\| “ The muse of motion.”—'The Bostonians are not a whit behind 
|| their neighbours in their enthusiastic admiration of Fanny Ellsler 

| 
i] 


} 
|| fashionable ever known at the 


Saratoga Springs.— The past season has been the most gay and 
springs “by the oldest inhabitant.” 


Musical.—It is said that the Woods will produce Burr's new 
, opera of * The Peri" during their second engagement at the Park 





1} 


Power.—The performances of this fine actor continue to de- 


| light the town. They are a complete antidote for the blue devils 


Olyimne —This “ drawing-room theatre,” as it has been happily 
| designated, although the sinallest, has the largest audiences nightly. 


Ameriwan melodies. —\ annen and Fennel bave in press a song-book 
containing the productions of some three hundred native writers ! 


Pure water.—The commissioners give notice that the Croton 
water-works are to be finished in two years from next January. 


Taking the veil.—Mixs Julia Wilcox, a young girl of this eity, 
immured herself in a nunnery the other day at Baltimore. 


John-street.—When regulated, this will be one of the most at. 
Why not pave it with wood! 


H 
| 
| 
| 
1} , 
|| tractive streets in the ely. 


Lady of England.—'Thiv is the title of a new song, composed 
by Charles T. Martyn, just published by Firth and Hall. 


| 


The Pilgrim of Love.—W ith this new opera, by C.£. Horn, the 
| National theatre will be opened on the fifth of October, 


Small change.—Three dimes and a sixpence do not make three 
This is intended as a Aint to ferry-masters. 


shillings. 

Taglioni.—A letter from Italy positively asserts that Taglion 
will visit this country in the course of next summer. 

Bachelor's Luttons.—'The * anti-come-off buttons” of our “ neigh- 
hours over the way,” are getting into general use. 

The Buterpeans.—The musical critics of Baltimore speak in the 
most laudatory terms of these delightful vocalists. 

Forrest. —This eminent tragedian never played better than 
during his last engagement at the Bowery theatre. 


New houses.—U pwards of a thousand houses are “ being erected" 
in this city, and about four hundred in Brooklyn. 








Good stock.—The receipts of tie Brooklyn ferry are estimated 
to be about one thousand dollars a day 





Jersey city.—The improvements that have reeently been made 
in Jersey city, almost surpass belief 


Cabs.—Upwards of one hundred cabs are now in use in this city 


H 
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MISCELLANY. 


I WISH HE WOULD DECIDE. 


{ wisn he would decide, mamma, 
I wish he would decide, 

I've been a bridesmaid many a time, 
When shall I be a bride? 

*My cousin Anne and sister Fan, 

The nuptial knot have tied, 

Yet come what will I'm single still, 
I wish he would decide. 


He takes me to the play, mamma, 
And brings me pretty books, 

He woos me with his eyes, mamma, 
Such speechless things he looks. 

Where’er I roam, abroad, at home, 
He lingers by my side, 

Yet come what will, I'm single still, 
I wish he would decide. 


I’ve thrown out many a hint, mamma, 
I've spoke of other beaux, 
I’ve talk’d about domestic life, 
And sung * They don’t propose !” 
Then if he means to break, mamma, 
My passion and my pride, 
Unconquer’d yet I'll scorn regret, 
Although he won't decide. 


Love.—Love was my nature—'twas the well-spring of my ex- 
istence. When I open the secret fountains of my heart, its waters 
gushed out a clear pure stream of liquid gold, and the sparkling 
current poured a rich tribute at the feet of its mistress. Such 
were the treasures [ lavished, without cessation, upon as bright a 
being as heaven ever created. She was beauteous—she was pure— 
sweot, gentle, amiable ; in short, she was the perfection of loveli- 
ness. | loved her, and the devotion of my heart won the sweetest 
reward that ever mortal sighed for—the trusting confidence of her 
own pure breast, which beat in unison with mine. Ah! the rap- 
ture of that eventful moment. My brain reels as memory dwells 
upon that intoxicating draught of bliss. I loved no more. Love 
was an idle word when used to express the depth and intensity of 
my passion. Idolatry and love may speak, in part, of its extent. 
I worshiped with the devotion of the heart, and loved her with the 
strongth of the passions. She was the object of my being, and 
thoughts of her mixed with every action of my life. ‘The day was 
fixed which was to see the joining of two hearts that needed no tie 
to bind them in a closer and more enduring union. ‘That were an 
impossibility ; but the world sanctions a union of hands as well as 
hearts, and we awaited the solemn ceremony. 

Tne coov wire.—Fuller, in his description of a good wife, says 
— She commandeth her husband in equal matters, by constantly 
obeying him. She never crosseth her husband in the spring-tide 
of his anger, but stays till it be ebbing water. Her clothes are 
rather comely than costly, and she makes plain cloth to be velvet 
by her husband wearing it. In her husband's sickness she feels 
more grief than she shows. 

Maren or inreLtect.—An old schoolmaster, who usually heard 
his pupils once a week through “ Watt's Scripture History,” and 
afterwards asked them such questions as suggested themselves to 
his mind, one day desired a young urchin to tell him who Jesse 
was '—when the boy briskly replied, ** The flower of Dumblane.” 

PARENTAL avFEctION.—Parental affection resembles the river 
Derwent, which rises in the Peak of Derbyshire ; which river being 
full of warm springs, is frozen last of any stream in England, and 
thawed first. Such is parental affection ; the last to be checked 
by the misconduct of a child, the first to be moved by its penitence. 

Notions oF GENTILITY.—Some people form their notions of 

— from old concomitants. A cabman took up a well-dressed 
female, wha made use of expressions that rather startled him, and 
he observed to a friend of his, a hackney-coachman, that he had no 
idea the higher classes used such language. ‘* Pooh, pooh,” re- 
plied the coachman, ‘ she warn’ta lady.” ‘I beg your pardon,” 
replied the cabman, “ a real lady, hat and feathers.” 

A panx.—The Rev. Henry Colman, in a late sermon, said, “‘ The 
best bank ever yet known is a bank of earth; it never refuses to 
discount to honest labour, and the best share is the ploughshare, on 
which dividends are always liberal.” 








From Blackwood's Magazine. 


MALACHI. 


The final predictions of this prophet are well known for their 
lofty threatenings of national ruin. Yet the condition of his country 





at the moment, was unquestionably the last which could have justi- | 


fied any human conjecture of its dissolution by divine vengeance. 


The people had but lately rebuilt their temple, had conformed to || 


the renewed law of their fathers, had received the recovered Scrip- 
tures, and had commenced a new and purified polity. ‘That there 
were remnants of the habits and corruptions of Babylonish life 
among them, is obvious from his rebukes and those of Zachariah 
and Ezra. But those were slight stains, and the errour which was 
predicted as the final source of their ruin—a ruin, too, at the dis- 
tance of four hundred years—was of a wholly opposite character— 
the national disdain of contact with the Gentile world, the national 
pride in the exclusiveness of their religion, and the national vindic- 
tiveness against that Mightiest of all ‘Teachers, and Supreme of all 


Sovereigns, who came to announce the admissions of mankind into | 


the privileges of Israel. Independently of our direct knowledge of 
the universal inspiration of Scripture, this utter dissimilarity to hu- 
man conclusions must make us feel that this awful denouncement 
of the matured vices of a land then in their first period of regenera- 
tion, was the work of a knowledge above man. Malachi is said to 
have died young, after assisting the members of the Great Syna- 
gogue in the re-establishment of the law of the nation. 

* The day cometh that shall burn as an oven; and all the proud, 
yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble.****** 

“But unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of Righteous- 
ness arise.****** 

“ And ye shall tread down the wicked ; for they shall be ashes 
under the soles of your feet, in the day that I shall do this, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.****** 

* Behold I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord.”—Matacut, ch. 1. 

Then the sparkles of flaine, 

From hischariot-wheels hurled, 
Shall smite the crowned brow 

Of the God of this world ! 
Then, captive of ages! 

The trumpet shall thrill 
From the lips of the seraph 

On Zion's sweet hill. 

For vestured in glor 

Thy monarch shall come, 

And from dungeon and cave 
Shall ascend the pale slave ; 
Lost Judah shall rise 

Like the soul from the tomb! 


A sound on the rampart, 
A sound at the gate, 
I hear the roused lioness 
How! to her mate ; 
In the thicket at midnight 
They roar for the prey 
That shall glut their red jaws 
At the rising of day. 
For wrath is icealion 
On Zion's proud tower: 
It shall come like a cloud, 
It shall wrap like a shroud, 
Till, like Sodom, she sleeps 
In a sulphurous shower. 


Who rushes from heaven! 

The angel of wrath; 

The whirlwind his wing 

And the lightning his path ; 

His hand is uplifted, 
He carries a sword: 
*Tis Elijah! he heralds 
The march of his Lord! 
Sun, sink in eclipse! 

Earth, earth shalt thou stand, 
When the cherubim wings 
Bear the King of thy kings! 
Wo, wo to the ocean, 

Wo, wo to the land! 


For behold the day cometh, 
When all shall be flame ; 
When, Zion! the sackeloth 
Shall cover thy name! 
When thy bark o'er the billows 
Of Death shall be driven, 
When thy tree, by the lightnings, 
From earth shall be riven; 
When the oven unkindled 
By mortal shall burn; 
And like chaff thou shaltglow 
In that furnace of wo: 
And, dust as thou wert, 
Thou to dust shall return. 


"Tis the day long foretold, 
"Tis the judgment begun ; 


’Tis the darkness of darkness, 
The midnight of soul! 
No moon on the depths 
Of that midnight shall roll ; 
No starlight shall pierce 
Through that life-chilling haze ; 
No torch from the roof 
Of the temple shall blaze. 


Thy triumph is won. 
The idol shall burn 
In its own gory shrine ; 
Then, daughter of anguish, 
Thy day-spring ehall shine ; 


Gird thy sword ,thou Most Mighty! | 





But when Israel is buried 
In final despair, 
Froma height o'er all height, 
God of God, Light of Light, 
Her Sun shall arise— 
Her Great Sovereign be there! 








Proud Zion, thy veil, 
With the olive shall bloom, 
And the musk-rose distil 
Its sweet dews on thy hill; 
For earth is restored, 
The great kingdom is come ! 


Tue very tast.—The Nantucket Inquirer gives the last case of 


absent-mindism. 


A lodger in a hotel after washing himself in the 


morning, wiped his face with the newspaper, and sat down to 
peruse the napkin; he did not discover his errour until he attempted 
to tear off a corner to light his cigar. 


| SoctaL conpirion oF WOMEN IN PALESTINE.—As the reservoirs 
| and canals which supply Bethlehem, as well as Jerusalem, with 
| water, are in ruins, aud dry eleven months in the year, the women 
are obliged to go a league for what they fetch for household use, 
and to bring it back themselves in skins. Add to this the toil of 
climbing steep hills under their burden, and then say, my dear 
friend, if it be possible to suppress a painful feeling, especially 
| when you consider that this task has to be performed three or four 
| times a week. A few days since I was taking a walk out of the 
town with the cure. About three-quarters of a mile from it, we 
met with a young girl returning with her provision. She had set 
| down her skin upon a fragment of rock, and was standing beside it, 
| out of breath, and wiping the perspiration from her face. Curious 
| to know the weight of the skin, I begged her to put it on my 
shoulders ; my request astonished her not a little ; she neverthe- 
less complied very cheerfully. It was as much as I could do to 
take a few steps under the burden. ‘ Poor thing,” said I, as | 
threw it down, looking at the cure, “ how old is she? Not more 
than sixteen, I dare say.” * Sixteen!” said he, * she is not thir- 
|| teen ;”* and, addressing her in Arabic, he asked, ** How old are 
you, my girl?’ “ Twelve, sir.” I took from my pocket some 
pieces of money which I handed to her, and which she secepted 
with a lively demonstration of joy. But to go so far for water is 
not the only task of the poor Bethlehemites. ‘The town is destitute 
of wood, nor is any to be found nearer than some leagues. It is 
the women who have to provide this also. But what wrings one’s 
heart, and I confess makes my blood boil, is to see these wretched, 
worn down, emaciated creatures, having misery stamped on their 
faces, sinking bencath their loads, passing in sight of their hus- 
| bands, listlessly seated in the public square, smoking and chatting 
by way of pastime ; while not a thought ever enters the head of 
these heartless, base, and unkind husbands, to relieve his partner 
of her busthen, and to carry for her, at least, from that spot to his 
home what she had to bring whole leagues. Is this all? No, my 
friend. At night, with this weod which has cost such toil, she is 
obliged to heat the water brought from such a distance, she has to 
|, wash the feet of that man, then to cook his supper, then to wait 
upon hin standing—upon him and his eldest son—without taking 
the least share in the meal, and to wait till they have done before 
she can step aside to eat by herself what they have left. * * * 
The pen drops from my fingers. Is it possible that a sex so worthy 
of all the attentions, of all the affections of man, can be thus treated 
by man? Is it possible that she can be thus treated, who carries 
hun in her bosom, who brings him forth with pain, who suckles him 
j} with her milk, who warms him on her heart, who rocks him upon 
her knees, who guides his first steps, who strives by education to 
transfuse into him all that is gentle and kind, who delights to throw 
| a charm over his life, who shares his sorrows, who best knows bow 
to svothe his woes, to comfort him, to nurse him in idleness and 
| infirmity, to lighten and sometimes to embellish his eld age, and 
to perform for him, until his last moment, services of which any 
other courage, any other devotedness, any other love, would be ii- 
capable! And that at Bethlehem ! 





Turek REASONS FOR NoT LENDING.—“ Holloa, Bill, lend us 
your penknife!” * T can’t—TI haven't got any! Besides, ] want 
| to use it myself.” 


ORIGINAL VERSES BY THE LATE M. G. LEWIs. 


On the failure of her royal highness the duchess of York's efforts to reclaim a 
worthless object of her charity. 


The wretch to guilt and misery flies, 
And royal Frederica sighs 

O’er gracious plans defeated ; 
| Yet think not, princess, for yourself, 
|! (Though lost be that unworthy elf) 
} Your object not completed. 


For long ere this, to heavenly climes, 

Your wish to turn his soul from crimes, 
Has made its blest ascension ; 

And in that book which angels read, 

The page which should have held your deed, 
Is filled with your intention. 
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